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SCF We present our friends this Week with a whole 
sheet supplement, whici: has enabled us to dispose of many 
stock and other articles, though the balance on hand re- 
mains exceedingly large and eqtally interesting. 


The editors of the ‘*Nationa! Intelligencer’? have pub- 
lished several other numbers on the ‘signs of the times,” 
which are read by every body, friend or opponent, and 
with uncommon avidity. It appeating that we could not, 
without settmg aside our usua course of conduct, get in 
the whole that they would probably have to say, and 
insert the repiications that might be offered, (for our prac- 
tice 1s tn give doth sides,) we determined, at least, to post- 

one the republicavion of their essays for the present; 

aving also ourselves much to say conecrning what we 
believe are grent national interests. 


on 

We now of -r to the tonsideration of our readers avery 
Jong, and, as we think it, an important essay, because of 
the facts collected and stated, on the principal branches 
of the agriculture of the United States, chiefly with a view 
to reeoncile, so far as we can, the opinions of our fellow 
citizens as to certain points of much national concern, and 
do away the idea of conflicting interests, which politicians 
have too much encouraged, and seem now resolved to 
press with their utmost foree. We have prepared this arti- 
cle with labor and exceeding care, rad with an earnest 
desire to arrive at and speak the truth. Some mistakes 
as to principles, or errors of opinion, may exist in it, but 
nothing js distorted or knowingly misrepresented in the 
teast possible degree. We therefore ask a candid and de- 
liberate examination of this essay, long as it is, in a certain 


belief that the subjects discussed are worthy of it, though ; 


they may be only indifferently or weakly handled by us; 
and if any will so far favor us as to detect and point out 
what is believed to be error, we will gladly correct aught 
we have said, if unable to sustain it by argument and a re- 
currence to first principles. In making up this article, we 
have not had much recourse to the writings or opinions of 
others, except for some of the figures used. 





THE AGRICULTURE OF THE Unitep States. After 
considerable reflection on the subject and careful 
references to some of the important statistical facts 
that bear upon it, we have reached the conclusion— 
that, at no previous time, during the period of our 
national existence, has the state of our agriculture 
more imperiously demanded the serious reflection 
and care of a wise and paternal government, than at 
the present moment. Though there is, perhaps, less 
of actual suffering in the United States than in any 
other country under heaven, a great degree of pecu- 
niary distress and private embarrassment prevails; 
and “the prospect before us” is, unless the profound 
attention of our statesmen shall be excited and exert- 
ed to relieve the people, that we cannot advance to 
those high destinies to which our republic seems cal. 
led, so certainly and rapidly as we ought. We to- 
tally disavow any desire to build up a forced or artifi- 
cial system, for the benefit of any class of individuais, 
even for the agricultural, and though they make up 
about three-fourths of our whole population— but hold 
it expedient and proper, at all times, and in beha!f 
even of an individual citizen, to profit by all the ad- 
vantages which Gop and nature have given, to pro- 
mote “the general welfare,” by securing the happi- 
ness and prosperity of all, and each, through whole- 
some employment and reasonable compensation for 
Jabor. Foreign commerce, as to many of our late most 
valuable commodities, fails to produce its former ef- 
fects, and men have been compelled to turn}heir at- 
tention to new articles; and the mighty changes which 


sun Pe in 


various and important respects, should inspire us wit® 
deep and solemn considerations as to the future; an@ 
mdignantly forbid a yielding to temporary or political 
party purposes, whatever may impede the march of 
prosperity, or cause abandonments ofimmutable prin- 
ciples of right. It is the gift of Provipenceg, that 
these United States should be free, independent and 
happy—and it depends upon ourselves whether we 
will retain or cast away the blessings bestowed. The 
policy of this republic, whether it regards agricul- 
ture, manufactures er commerce, interior or exte+ 
rior, must uot be subjected to the caprices of tran- 
sient parties, or made a matter for political bargain- 
ing—as has been partially the case heretofore, and, 
as it appears probable, may be attempted again. 


These general remarks naturally occurred when 
we sat down to make some observations on the past, 
present and probable state of our agriculturalists— 
in which we hope to adduce some facts and opinions 
that will Jead many to a serious consideration as to 
that policy which ought to be steadily pursued. We 
have no manner of reference to local circumstances 
or peculiar things, exceptas they shall appear to af- 
fectthe well-being of the community st large—and, let 
factions and parties draw their political or geographical 
lines as they may, we never yet have believed that 
there is any material diversity of interest among the 
widely scattered people of the United States; and 
that, in matters of bisiness, the same amicable com- 
promises do, or may, exist, which have been estab- 
lished in our political constitution, under which we 
have had ‘‘peace, liberty and safety,’ however much 
we have been agitated by political feelings—and the 
jarrings between ins and ouls, with the intrigues of 
those who, in the language of De Witt Clinton, have 
seemed as if they would “rather reign in h—1 than 
serve in heaven.”’ 


The chief products of our agriculture are vegeta- 
ble and animal food and wool, tobacco and cotton, 
with considerable quantities of flax and hemp, sugar, 
&c. but we shall principally confine our remarks to 
articles of the first class. 

Vegetable and animal food (except rice) are the 
main agricultural products, for export, from the states 
Maine, New Uampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
lilinois—and partly so of Maryland, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee and Missouri. We shall take the three first 
and the three last years inserted in the valuable ta- 
ble given in the 28th vol. of this work, page 329, to see 
what progress we have made as to the export of ve- 
getable and animal food: 




















have taken place in the condition of our country, in 
Vou. XXXMI]——-No. 4, 


Flour, bbls, Flour, bbls. 

1791 «619,681 1823 877,865 

1792 $24,464 1823 756,702 

1793 1,074,639 1824 996,702 

2,518,784 2,581,269 

Beef. Pork. Beef. Pork. 

1791 62,771 27,781 1822 97,610 68,352 

1792 74,638 38,098 1823 61,418 55,529 

1793 75,106 38,563 1822 66,074 67,229 

212,615 104,442 225,102 191,110 
104,442 191,110 
816,657 416,232 
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Shewing an increase in thirty-five years, during 
which the population of the producing states has been 
almost trebled, of only 62,485 bbls. of fleur and 
99,255 barrels of beef and pork in three years, ora 
yearly increased export of 21,000 bbis. of flour and 
33,000 barrels of beef and pork. And, in the years 
3791, 1792 and 1793 we exported 378,352 tierces of 
wee and only 301,683 in the years 1822, 1823 and 

824. 

Itis the quantity that establishes the capacity to pro- 
duce, or the amount of the foreign demand; but if 
the money-value of these articles is regarded, it is 
probable that those exported in the three first years 
was, nearly, twice as large as that of those exported 
in thethree last. Such value was not given in the offi- 
cial papers until the year 1803, and, referring again 
10 the table, we have the following items: 














Flour—dollars. Beef & Pork—doliars. 
1808 9,310,000 4,135,000 
1804 7,100,000 4,300,000 
1805 8,325,000 4,141,000 
24,735,000 12,576,000 
12,576,000 
Together $37,311,000 
our—dollars. Beef & Pork—dollars. 
1822 5,103,000 2,529,000 
1823. 4,962,000 2,461,000 
1824 5,759,000 2,628,000 
15,824,000 7,618,000 
7,618,000 





Together $23,442,000 

So we see that the money-value of the chief agri- 
caltural products exported from the many states 
named, was fourteen millions of dollars and consi- 
derably exceeding gone half more in 1803, 1804 and 
3805, than in 1822, 1823 and 1824. The value of the 
rice exported bears fully the same proportion in fa- 
vor of the earliest years. There are no specialities 
in these selections—for the earliest and the latest 
years given in the table are offered, and almost any 
one of the early years compared with another of the 
later, will shew the same geveral fact. 

With these results before us, it is perfectly plain, 
or, indeed, self-evident, that the numerous people of 
the grain-growing and grazing states enumerated 
above, and containing about three-fourths of all the 
people of the United States, could not possibly de- 
pend upon the foreign demand for their surpius pro- 
ductions: hence it was indispensable to their exist. 
ence, perhaps—at least, to their reasonable comfort, 
(which no human laws can rightfully deprive them 
of), that they should turn their attention to other 
matters—and they have vested, probably, about 300 
millions of dollars in manufacturing establishments, | 
in the breeding of sheep, andin commerce and navi- 
gation, and the fisheries, to employ their surplus po: 
pulation, and give bread to the hungry. The present 
annual value of the products of sheep, because o! 
their wool and skins only, is about twice or Uirice as large 
as that of all the flour or tobacco at present exported, | 
however much the latter articles engage the national 
legislation aud public care, because we have been 
accustomed to look at things abroad and disregard 





those at heme. We donot speak wildly. There are 
about fifteen millions of sheep—and their increase, | 
wool and skins may be estimated at fifteen miilions of | 
dellars, which is considerably more than the average | 
value of al/ our flour and tobacco annually exported 
for the last three years. Ought not this matter, this 
**wool-gadhering” idea, as in devision it may be cailed, 
in respect to the home trade and home supply, to sivk 
deep in Our minds, when we compare it with the 
dwo GREAT STarLes Of our foreign trade and foreign 
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demand, for the protection of which iatier, or either 
of them, we always stand as prepared even to con- 
tend in battle? It would be well for every person to 
enquire, in the secret of his own heart, why these 
things aré—why it is that we despise, or neglect, 
that which we have within ourselves, while we sup- 
port ministers abroad and maintain fleets of men-of- 
war in the most. distant seas, to defend by argument 
and arms, interests that yield so small a compara- 
tive profit, when we have reference to the amount 
received for flour or tobacco exported? We complain 
not of this defence—we wish it continued and ex- 
tended as the case shall require; but we cannot see 
why property and products at home should not have 
the same fostering care as property and products 
abroad! fa tariff, which shall protect the growers 
and manufacturers of wool, aud the scores of mil- 
lions of dollars vested by them,* may operate as a tax 
on other parts of the community (which, however, 
we do not admit that it would) shall not these say 
also, and with certainty, that they are taxed to keep 
up fleets in the Mediterranean, West Indian, South 
Atlantic and Great South seas, to protect articles ex- 
ported of much less annual value than those which 
they produce and possess within our own land— 
and ask why, peculiar privileges or advantages have 
been granted, or are continued? 

Further—much fear is expressed of a loss of the 
British West India trade,—and a shutting of the ports 
of Cuba would throw us into great alarm, because of 
a restricted demand for our flour—and yet the Vew 
England states receive trom New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Virgiuvia, a much greater quan- 
tity of four than we export to all the West India Islands. 
Those states import, from their sister states, more 
than 625,000 barrels a year, besides large quantities 
of corn—the whole foreign export of flour was only 
813,000 barrels in 1825, and $58,000 in 1826. New 
Englaod is enabled to receive and consume this great 
quantity because of her manufactures—more than 
281,000 barrels were received at the single port of Bos- 
ton, of which 72,000 were exported, leaving 209,000 
for consumplion, chiefly from Maryland and Virginia, iz 
the last year; and the latter, of ilself,is almost equal te 
the whole export of the U. States to the British West 
indies and Cubo—which, in 1825, was no more that 
223,000 baricls. How small then, is the foreign de- 
mand compered with the home market, for the 
growers of grain? And if we allow tothe people of 
the United States a quantity of bread stuls equal only 
to ‘‘apeck of corn per week,” for each individual, the 
whole consumption will be about 150 millions of 
bushels a year, equal to 30 millions of barrels of 
flour, allowing five bushels of gratn as equal to oue 
barrel of flour), while the export is less than one 
million of barrels. Why, the horses and hogs in the 
U. States annually consume more than five times as 
much grain as would be equivalent to the quantity 
of flour exported! ‘The foreign demand, however, 
even for so small a proportion et our bread-stutis 
produced, is exceedingly important, because of its 
efiect to establish a selling-value for ali the rest. 
But we have not time to descant upon the operations 
of scarcity and supply; and besides, their principle 
has often been shewu in this work. The surplus, or 
want, of a small quantity, every body knows, has ef- 
fect on the value of a whole quantity in market, to 
diminish or increase its price. And if we compsare 

* 'fhe property vested in the wool-growing busi- 
ness has been thus estimated: 














kor land, - - - - $20,000,000 
sheep, - - - 20,000,000 
40,000,000 


which is much under the real amount; and the anni 


| al produc’ is.$15,000,002 a year, ay stated in the tex, 
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the amount of the animal food exported to that 
which is consumed at home, how will the account 
stand? Admit, that half.a pound is used or wast- 
ed, for an individual, per day, the aggregate is 2,160 
mnijlions of pounds annually—whereas the quantity 
of beef and pork exported is only about 28 millions 
of pounds; thus, the vegetable food consumed at 
home, by man and beast, is thirty-five times greater 
than the amount exported, and of animal food, also 
the produce of agriculture, eighty times greater, 
under the most reasonable allowances that it is pos- 
sibiec to make; and which are advanced not as be- 
ing the real amounts, but as reasonable diela, to as- 
sist in forming general and important opinions. It 
is perfectly evident then, that the grain grow- 
ing and grazing states must establish and keep up a 
home-market for the commodities of their agricultu- 
falists*—for the amount which the foreign market 
will receive is, in bread stuffs and meats, together, 
less than a hundredth part of their aggregale products, 
and, to our whole free population, would yield not 
much more than one dollar, a year, for each person, 
Can the farmer, the man who cultivates his own field, 
depend upon this for all the supplies which he has to 
purchase, for the payment of his work-people and 
taxes? Pshaw!—the directly operating foreign busi- 
ness of a whole year, would hardly supply bim with 
necessary money for the business of a week. Let 
this be looked into. Nothing more than a momen- 
tary application of the self-evident facts which we 
have suggested, is needful to convince any one as to 
what is the real state of things. 


There is another point of view, however, in which 
this subject should be considered. At present, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, re- 
ceives of all the agricultural products of all the states 
north of the Potomac and Ohio a less value than 
500 dollars a year! though the people of these states 
consume or purchase of her manufacturers to the value 
of about twenty eight millions of dollarsa year, ac- 
cording to the returns of 1825, and allowing 14 mil- 
lions for the consumption of the rest of the states, 
which we presume is about a fair proportion.j But 


— 








*It is very probable that the starch used in our manu- 
facturing establishments consumes a greater value of the 
products of agriculture, than the amount of all such arti- 
cles exported, Seieags and tobacco, excepted), to Great 
Britain and freiand, Russia, Prussia, Holland, &e. We 
are not joking. We see it stated that five factories near 
Springfield, Mass. annually use 40,000 lbs. of starch. It 
is ascertained that at one factory in Massachusetts, employ- 
ing 260 hands, 300 barrels of fowr were consumed last 
year. Mr. Mallary states the latter in his masterly speech, 
which we intend soon to publish. 

+That distinguished member of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation in congress, Mr. Stewart, in his excellent speech 
6n what is called the ‘‘wool bill,” said— 

“‘The plain question is now, shall we abandon our ma- 
nufactures and our agriculture, and import agricultural 
productions—wool and woollens, from Great Britain, 
whose policy now compels her people to starve before 
they dare consume a mouthful of American bread or Ame- 
rican meat, though it were offered to them for nothing?— 
it is made by their laws a penal offence to do so. This is 
the question. We are told that we must buy from Great 
Britain, that she might buy from us! How is this? Great 
Britain buy from us? What does she buy from the mids 
dle and northérn states. Nothing. Great Britain from 
whom we bought in 1825, upwards of 42 millions of mer- 
chandise—$10,682,000 of it wool and woollens, took in 
exchange of the agricultural produce of all the states 
north of the Potomac and Ohio, an amount less than 
$200! and yet we are told by American statesmen, gentle- 
men representing these states, that we must purchase wool, 
{and why not flour too?) from Great Britain, to induce 
her to purchase fromus! I repeat it, and I defy contra- 
diction, for it is proved by our records, that in 1825, the 
whole exportations inte Mugland, Scotland, Ireland. from 





suppose there was a little of realityin the pretensions 
of Mr. Huskisson as to ‘‘free trade,” and that the 
British ports were opened only for the admission of 
bread-stuffs. It is reasonabie to believe that such 
proceeding might advance the price of flour one dols 
lar per barrel. This increase of price weuld be 
laid, of course, on the twhole quantity sold by the growers 
of grain—which 1s pretty nearly equal to 15,000,000 
barrels—their profils would, therefore, be increased 
in the sum of fifteen millions of dollars. 1 beseech 
the farmers to look at this—the proposition is, in its 
own nature, as sure as any that can be drawn from 
“holy writ.” And are they to be gulled and cheated 
thus, by British agents and others, about British 
“free trade?” There isa degree of impudence in the 
proceedings of those men that is intollerable. And 
can the farmers supporta trade which, (directly), 
does nothing to support them—which stands as five 
hundred doliars exported to dwenty eight millions im- 
ported? I have hardly patience when I think of those 
who gravely resist whatever may tend to remove 
this outrageous inequality. 


In statistical subjects, it is especially necessary that 
the writer should be assisted by the consideration of 
the reader; indeed, he muSt measurably rely upon 
it; else the details woald be tedious and dry beyond 
all bearing. Butsome captious person may ask—how 
do the grain-growing states bear this inequality in 
their trade with Great Britain? The answer is easy: 
by the invaluable trade which they have with one 
another, and with the rest of the states, and they 
with them, and by that enjoyed with other nations 
than the British. What séa is not vexed with our 
industry, what port which is opened to us is not fre- 
quented, if thereat we can dispose of any commodity, 
the avails whereof will enable us to pay Britain for 
her goods? Wego over all the worid to gather pro- 
fit, and cast it into Britain’s lap. But we shall at 
some future period, shew these things from official 
statements. The facts, however, are ag stated and 
cannot be denied. 

The growth of wool, hemp and flax, and of other 
articles, must be resorted to by the farmers, and the 
manufacture of them be encouraged and supported, 
else the greatest and most important braych of busi- 
ness, the agricultural, will fail to produce 8 reason- 
able profit to land owners and those who till the soil; 
and a comparative state of want, (in the present con- 
dition of society), Lecome the portion of this cho- 
sen and peculiarly valuable people—the free cultiva- 
tors of their ywn lands—the best depository of the mo- 
rais, the rights and the liberty of their country—the 
class which must mainly defend our institutions at 
arms—the bone and the sinew of every nation in 
the world. And besides, are their forests and their 
mines, the gifts of Gop for the benefit of his crea- 
tures, to remain useless and valueless, because their 
products, in a rude state, are not required for Fo- 
REI@N exportation? No—no, they have a “natural 
this country, to feed and support their manufacturers, did 
not amount to $200! Sir, only 151! Of flour, ryé, corn, 
wheat, oats, pulse—and every other species of grain, $89! 
Of all kinds of animal food—beef, pork, &c. $54! And 
ot all kinds of drink—whiskey, gin, beer, cider, &c. $29! 
W ith these facts staring him in the face, the British minister 
himself would blush to ask the grain growing states of the 
union to ‘‘buy from them, that they may buy from us,”— 
Sir, I would say when Great Britain resorts to prohibition, 
{ will countervail her poliey by a like resort to prohibition, 
if she prohibits our flour and provisions, I will prohibit her 
wool und woollens. We ean live as independently of her 
as she can of us. If she will take but $151 a of our 
bread and meat to feed her manufacturers, I will take but 
$151 worth of her wool and woollens. I will go to New 
England or Steubenville, and buy from those who will buy 
fom me, and who will gladly give ns ¢loth im exchange for 





‘our provisions and wool, 
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and unalicnabie right” to make such products useful 
and valuable, and they must and will have manufac- 
tures of them at home, with roads and canals for the 
supply of the domestic market, seeing that otherwise 
they will be considered as rejecting the’ bounties of 
heaven, to their own misery, degradation and shame. 
That little work, the improvement of the nav gation 
of the Schuylkill, in Pennsylvania, will yield a gr eat- 
er annual money-protit, for coal and iron brought into 
use by it, than the whole foreign export of the state 
affords to the incaiculably valuable body of free- 
men and farmers in that powerful commouwealto. 
Those great works, the New York canals, by open 
ing ways to the market, are, or soon will be, in the 
actual production of more profit to the land holders 
and farmers of New York and Vermont, &c. than the 
whole value of the products of agriculture exported 
from all the states, east and west, located north of 
the Potomac, aud containing a large majority of all 
the people of the United States. The trade which 
quietly passes down the Susquehannah, in the pro- 
ducts and property of farmers and other land owners 
gn the shores of that riyer, and its tributaries, and 
which chiefly centers at Baltimore, though the navi- 
gation is hazardous, is of itself equal to about one- | 
half of the whole value of domestic articles exported 
from BalJtimore to foreign places; which includes | 
nearly all the Maryland tobacco, with a considerable 
quantity from Ohio, and large supplies of flour, &c. 
brought by land from the adjacent parts of Pennsy|- 
vania, Virginia, &c. These things are seriously as- 
serted, and we are sure that they are substantially 
true. Similar cases might be muitipiicd without end, 
to shew what is the home market compared with the 
foreign one, and how insignificant the last is, except 
as aregulator of the other, to about seven-eighths, 
perhaps, of the people of the United States who per- 
sonally till their own fields. The hides of their cat- 
tle, when manufactured into leather, are worth much 
more than the part which they have in the immediate fo- 
reign trade of the United States*—-and yet their share 
of the expenses of the navy and foreign missions, &c. 
incurred for the immediate defenee of the interests of 
that trade, is pretty nearly, or about, two millions of 
dollars a year. But they pay this tax cheerfully—as 











*Cattle. The last census of N.York, shews that, more 
than a year ago, there were 1,513,421 neat cattle in the 
state—tne like of Ohio gives 252,.544—together for 
these states 1,765,965 Such data justify us in be- 
lieving that these amount to 7,000,000 in the grain- 
growing and grazing states, already recapiiulated. 
Pennsylvania had 612,998, returned in 1810—seven- 
teen years ago; and they are very numerous in the 
New England states. But the preceding, are all the 
official statements that we recollect to have seen, and, 
while it it is bardiy possible that either could have 
exceeded the real amount, every probability is that 
each fell short not Jess than a fourth. So our calcu- 
Jation appears to be a safe one—and far within the 
actual amount. Supposing that calves are included, 
the whole stock is renewed about every two years. 
The “manufacture of hides and skins,” as stated in | 
1810, were valued at $17,935,477—and the value re- | 
turned of business cone in the tanneries of the states | 
referred to in the same year, (1810), was spout 
seven millions of dollars—mittions short of the then ac- 

tual amount. The returns are s0 imperfect, as any 

one will perceive on inspecting them, that, though | 
they keep us from going too low in our estimates, they | 
only partially, indeed, assist in rising to the reat 
cums. We hope beiter returns hereafler. See Rears- 
rer, vol. VI, page 323, &c. for those of 1810.—Those 
of 1820 we have not published and hardly ever refe: 
to—for the act of congress so stinted the allowance 
for this service, that the facts stated are wholly use- 
lets for general purposcs. | 
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well from patriotic principtes as fron: seli- interest, 
well knowing that whatever gives profitable empioy- 
ment to any portion of their countrymen is beneficial 
in making a market for themselves.* 


We shall now proceed to speak of the cultivation 
of tobacco—which is chiefly an article for export, 
and of two very different qualities, ‘‘Maryland” and 
“Virginia,” as they ure commonly denominated, 
though made in smaller parcels in several oiher 
states. 

The produce of this article was greater before the 
revolution than it isnow! Even io 1758, Maryland and 
Virginia, alone, exoorted 70,000 hhds. and in the 
three years 1791, 1792 and 1723 [see the table}, we 
exported 273,647, but in the three years 1522, 1823, 
and 1824 only 259,061, notwithstanding the great in- 
crease of Jaborers. Hut the foreign market willnot 
receive more than a certain quantity— the average of 
the Maryland quality. used for smoking, being short 
of 30,000 bhds. and that of the Virginia, chiefiy used 
for chewing, jess than 50,000; and such is the pecu- 
liar condition of this commodity, that 90,000 bhds. 
exported will produce no more money, on an average, 
than 80.000! This is a curious example of the ef- 
fect of scarcity and supply, and we speak understand- 
ingly, as will be seen by a reference to the table, 
mede up from ofliciai documents—take the following 
examples of succeeding years: 


Ycars. Hhds. Dollars. 
1s02 77,721 6,220,000 
1803 $6,291 6,209,000 
1815 $5,537 8,235,000 
1816 69241 12,809,000 
1822 $2,169 6,222,000 
1823 29,009 6,282,000 


Virginia, which, more than any other state in the 
union, deserves to be called the “land of steady ba~ 
bits,” may long extensively continue the cultivation 
of tobacco, though cotton is rapidly superseding it in 
the eastern part of that commonwealth, of which we 
shall more particularly speak below. The product 
of tobacco has declined in Kentucky, the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Louisiana, not being found so profitable 
as other egricuitural pursuits; and, perhaps, when 
the labor and capital employed are considered, it is 
the least profitable of any other business in the Unit- 
ed States, as it is carried on in Maryland and Virgi- 
nia, because of the costly labor of slaves; and it has 
also powerfully tended to retard the progress of po- 
pulation and wealth in these states, by exhausting 
the soil and driving away free Jaborers. Virginia, 
late in the first rank of the states, stands the fourth in ef- 
fective population, and, by the census of 1840, will 
probably be thrown into the sixth grade; and in re- 
:yaid to actually cperating wealih (which begets 
wealth), much further behind than that, unless her 
policy is changed, though her territory is so very 
extensive, and much of her lend is ef the best 
quality. But truths like these are oflensive; and we 





_--— 





*We meet with the foliowing paragraph in the 
newspapers— 

“A Mr. Wimmel, of Derlin, Prussia, (a brewer), 
has discovered a method of obtaining ticenty pownds 
of good chrystalized sugar, from a Prussian bushel, 
(about 93 pounds), of wheat. The Paris papers consi- 
der the discovery of immeuse importance. Mr. Wim- 
mel has applied to the french government for a pa- 
tent.” 

Now, if this is true, and the process be not very 
expensive, a co erable source of profit is offered 
to numerous wheat-growers of the interior of our 
country, in which four bushels of wheat, or 240 Ibs. 
will not pay for twenty pounds of sugar; and the re- 
siduum, aiter the saccharine matter is extracted, 
would feed aud fatten catile and hogs, which mig}it 
be made their “otvm carriers to market.” 
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wish to appeal to the reason of persons without ex- 
citing their passions; and, after one or two further re- 
marks on the cultivation of tobacco, we shall immedi- 
ately speak of Maryland, our own state. 


The following shews the value of tobacco ex- 
ported in the years given: 

SAAT, Ged Hoek s oh kh 0 he 05 $6,222,000 
TC) Ser ee eee ee eee 4,855,000 
1826. . cece cees - 9,215,000 

The annual average value for the last five years 
was about $5.500,000—a less sum than that of 
the manufactured articles exported in the year just 
ended.* The first is statiouary or declining the lat- 
ter rapidly advancing, and very soon to become, after 
cotton, much the largest item in our foreign trade. The 
simple mention of these facts, exposes the fallacy of 
the arguments made against the protective system, 
which, after supplying the demand at home, as to its 
chief amount for such goods as are protected, has, al- 
ready, a worth in like articles exported, (to meet the 
competition of all nations), surpassing that of one of 
our great staple commodities, aud of which, by soil 
and climate, and through custom, we have some- 
thing like a monopoly! 

But it is to the planters and people of Mary/and th-t 
sve would now directly address ourselves. [n 1790, 
we had 319-000 inhabitants and one eleventh of the 
whole population of the United States; in 1820 we 
had 407 000, and a tiventy-fourth part of the whole po- 
pulation—in 1830 we shall notshew a thirficth part of 
such population, unless because of the increase in 
Baltimore and the other manufacturing districts —n- 
deed, if these be left out, our population is proba- 
bly decreasirg. In the first congress we had six mem- 
bers out of 65—now we have nine out of 215; and, 
if the preseut whole number of members is preserv- 
ed after the pext census, we shall have but seven; 
and so, from the possession of one eleventh part of 
the power of representation, we bave passed toa 
tiwenty fourth part, and are just passing iaioa thirtieth. 
{The same operation has taken place and wiil act 
upon our neighbor Virginia—though her western 
grain-growing andgrazing and manufacturing district 
is doing much, indeed, to keep up her standing, and 
would have a mighty effect, if less restricted opinions 
prevailed, and a really representative government 
were ailowed.] Truth thus speaks tous “trumpet- 
tongued”’—-yet we seem neither to hear or heed it; and 
what Aas been our chief commodity for export, and 


* furnished the etuef means of purchasing foreign goods, 


(which we have so much preferred, and which the 
people still blindiv wish to see introduced), is about 
to fail us altogether! Ohio has already materialiy 
interfered with our tobacco, and, raised by free fa- 
bor, can afford to transport it 300 miies by land, and 
yet underseil our planters in Ballimore, their own 
local and natural market! See the article from the 
‘American farmer” which is annexed, The factis 
that most of our intelligent plauiers regard the culti- 
vation of tobacco in Maryland as no longer profitable. 
and would almostuniversally abandon it, if they knew 
what to do with their slaves, for many reject the 
idea of selling them: others, however, are less scru- 
pulous, and ‘the consequence is, that great numbers 
of this unfortunate class are exported to other states, 
the cost of their subsistence being nearly or adout 
equal to the whole value of their production tn this. 
But Maryland is abundant in resources, if casting 
away her prejudices, ‘the old man and his deeds,” 
she will protit by her natural advantages, We have 


ee 


*They are thus stuted——in 1821 $2,754,090 
1822 = 3,120,000 
1823 = 3,159,000 
1824 . 4,480,000 
1825 5,700,000 
1826 6,000,008 
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vood lands. and much water power on the western 
shore.* The last is considerably improved in Cecil 
Baltimore, Frederick and Washingtpn counties, and 
manufacturing establishments are pretty numerous 
and respectabic;in all these the population is increas. 
ing—the farmers have large barns and well filled gran- 
aries, and with markets at their doors, as it were, for 
the chief part of their surplus products, including 
butter, eggs, vegetables--the hundred little things 
which the good farmer and prudent honsewife col- 
lects and saves, and in many cages they, alone, be- 
cause of the market for them, se!l for more money in 
a year, than the whole surplus crops. of wheat and 
corn raised on plantations eultivated by eight or ten 
slaves, for they themselves eat much, waste more and 
work little. The whole crop of Maryland tobacco 
may have an average annual value of $1,500,000—~ 
and this is bejow the clear product of labor employed in 
the factories of Baltimore alone! We do not include 
the employment of mechanics, properly so called; and 
thus, aided by some foreign commerce and navigation 
and a large home trade, we have, in this small spot, 
collected and subsisted more than one sixth part of 
the gros« population, or about a fifth of the whole 
people of the state—and created a market for the pro- 
cucts of the farmers, daily extendingin the quantity 
reqnired and prices given, and to go on as our mann- 
facturing establishments prosper and. persons are ga~ 
thered together to consume the products of the earth. 
But to the success of these, andjthe consequent well- 
being of our farmers, a liberal encouragement of 
them, and amanly support of internal improvements, 
must be afforded. Whoever stands opposed to them, 
is opposed to the best interests of Maryland—-for 
increased attention to both is the only means that 
we have to prevent ourselves from sinkinz yet lower 
in the scale of the states. Maryland, without any sort 
of interference with other pursuits, might subsist two 
millions, or more, of sheep, and the product of these 
would compensate any loss to be caused by ceasing to 
cultivate tobacco; and besides, and what is more im- 
portant, most important, indeed, it would prevent the 
actual or comparative decrease of our people, keep 
the free laboring classes at the homes of their 
fathers, and mightily advance the price of lands and 
add to the general wealth of the state. Real pro- 
perty, of every description, except in the districts 
spoken of, has exceedingly declined in value and, 
iidced, in some parts of the state, is seemingly with» 
out price.” If stave labor ever was profitabie with 
us, itno longer is so—it does not yield more than 8 
or 4 per cent. for the capital per capita employed, if 
even that—this is clearly proved by the export of 
slaves to the more southern states; a cruel practice, 
and which we hope may be arrested by the introduce 
tion of new articies of agriculture, such as the breed- 
ing of sheep, and the cultivation of flax and cotton, 
and the rearing of the silk worm. These would af- 
ford employment to many thousands, and employ- 
ment begets employment, and money begets money, 
for prosperity begets prosperity . 

But jet us further and for a moment, regard Balti- 
more as a market for the farmers of Maryland—for 
we wish the home market clearly understoood; most 
persons know no more of its real value than they do 
of what is happening in the interior of the earth— 
and it is the interest of others to prevent inquiry or 
mystify facts. We are about 70,000. Allow to each 
person vegetable food equa! only to “a peck of corn 
per week,” and we shall appear to consume 910,000 
bushels of grain; if we add what is required for the 


— 





*We have also many valuable mines and minerals 
which, though rapidly coming into use, are yet only part.» 
ally worked. Large quantities of tron ore are carri 
from the neighborhood of Baltimore to the New Englang 
staies, there manufactured, and probably brought back 
again aud sold here to purchase or pay for more ore! 
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support of horses used for draft &c the whoie may 
be moderately estimated as equal to one million of 
bushels of wheat, per annum. Then suppose we ad- 
mit that eoch pérson wastes or consumes half a pound 
of animal food per day, as we think that they do 
and more, and we shall have 25 millions of pounds a 
year. We also annually require for our families, 
work shops and factories, more than 100,000-cords of 
wood. Let us see what these (three articies, these 
three only, will amount to— 
1,000,000 bushels grain at 1 dollar 1,000,000 
25,000,000 Ibs. of animal food at 4 cts. 1,000,000 
100,000 cords of wood (soldat) $225 225,000 





2,225,000 

And, at these moderate estimates, it appears that 
the Baltimore market, because of the bread-stuffs, 
apimal food and fuel consumed therein, annually 
egmounts to more than two millions and a quarter of 
dollars; or one fourth of the whole value of all 
the bread stuffs and meats exported trom a!i the Uni- 
ted States. 

Previous to entering upon a more general and par- 
ticular examination of our great staple for export, 
cotton, we shall notice one product of agriculture 
which has a most extraordivary character and opera- 
tion, indeed—not on exports but on consumplion; we 
mean sugar. 

We see it lately stated in the papers that col 
Dummett, of Florida, bas made thirty hhds. of sugar 
from cane raised on thirty five acres of land—say, 
only 30,600 lbs. The duty, or tax. upon which, if im- 
ported, would be $900; aud this a Pennsylvania farmer 
would, of itself, esteem a neat Jittle prokt on the cul- 
tivation of a whole farm, fora year. But such are 
not so favored by soil and climate, and the bounty of 
the general government. 


The sugar crop of Louisiana is about 40,000 hhds. 

less than 10,000 in 1810), or, say 44,000,000 Ibs. 
the duty on which, if imported, in exchange for bread- 
stuffs, &c. wou!d be one million three hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars, and this is probably divided 
between less than two hundred persons—or, if we 
allow it to benefit all the people of Louisiana, is 
more than sixteen dollars per head, for every man, wo- 
man, and child, of the state, as a “bounty.” Now,a 
fax equal to this on all the peopie of the U. States, 
would produce a revenue of nearly one hundred and 
aixty millions of doilarsa year! Verily, verily, this is 
‘taxing the many for the benefit of the few”—and 
yet, wonderful to be told, Louisiana is opposed to 
the tariff and the protection of other branches of do- 
mestic industry, as_ealied for by the farmers and 
others, who make up nearly three fourths of the whole 
people of the United States. But this is not all. 

Sugar has become aimust a necessary of life—it 
certainly is one of its comforts, desired and used by 
the rich and the poor. The whole amount consumed 
in the United States may be about 120,000,000 Ibs. 
say 76 imported aod 44 of domestic production. The 
duty on the former is 3 cents per ib and amounts 
to 2,280,000 doliars, on what costs about five millionsio 
the foreign islands and places wherein it is ootained; 
so that the tax is very nearly fifty per cent. ad valorem, 
which js actuclly collected on two thirds of the whole 
quantity used, to the benefit of those of our own 
countrymen who produce the other third. And yet 
Leuisiana deciaims against ‘monopolies’? and the 
tari, which supphes ber with such cotton goods for 
124 cenis per yard us lately cust her 20 or 25 cents 
per yard! 

The duty on @igor is foo high, and it would have 
been reduced but for the encouragement of the agri- 
culture of Lovisiana—and that which is for ber pe- 
euliar and selfish advantage, if the term may be al- 
Jowed, while it deprives the treasury of 1,320,000 
doliars a year, taxes the people in the sum of 
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1,140,000 dollars annualiy, more than they would 
pay, if the duty was reduced only to two cents per 
lb, which would still be a high one. As it is, the 
poor black wood-sawyer, purchasing only two 
pounds per week for his family, pays a tax of three 
dollars and ten cents a year on this solitary article. 
itis the most onerous tax that we have, and bears 
particularly hard upon the laboring classes, especi- 
ally the farmers, mechanics and manufacturers, 
We ourselves use as much of it, in proportion to 
the number of our family, as the richest persons 
among us, in the ordinary way.* Itis true, we might 
dispense with it—the tax paid is “voluntary,” in the 
impudent cant of purse-proud dealers in foreign mere 
chandize, who are daily, using our money, obtained 
through eredits at the custom house for the support 
of their trade! So, as the Indians dispense with the 
use of shirts, might we—and it is ‘‘voluntary” to per- 
fer the snug and comfortable clothes thai we wear to 
the sheep-skin dresses of the Hottentots—it is ‘‘vo- 
luntary”’ even that we live and pay taxes atall, for we 
might escape them by suicide! But the freeman who 
labors industriously and attends to business faith- 
fully has a ricur to be enabled to use sugar, wear 
shirts, have decent clothing and enjoy life, the gift 
of the common Creator of us all; aye, and such 
will defend that right: and, what is worth a whole 
volume of speculations, they have the means of 
doing it! The time being fitted for it, we will con- 
fidently make it known to the sugar planters and 
ship-owners, that, if the tariff bill of 1824 had not 
passed, the tax upon imported sugar would have 
been reduced to two cents per Ib. and that any de- 
ficiency in the revenue which might have arisen from 
that proceeding, (though we believe that it might 
have increased the revenue by increasing the con- 
sumption of sugar), would have been more than com- 
peusated for by withdrawing the ficets of men of- 
war that are kept abroad for the protection of pro- 
perty in ships and their cargoes. These things would 
not have taken piace wholiy on the retaliatory prin- 
ciple, though the very worm that is trodden upon is 
allowed toturn, but because of the special rightful- 
ness of them, circumstanced as the grain growing and 
manufacturing interests were. If refused the means 
of paying taxes,{ it was their bounden duty to re- 
duce the amount of taxes demanded. There is a quid 
pro quo which operates in every condition of life; and, 
asthe saying is, every prudent man will ‘‘cut his 
coat according to his cloth.” Look at it!—here was 
Louisiana receiving a ‘thot-bed protection” of, 
1,320,000 dollars a year, in a bounty paid by the peo- 
ple on her sugar, and there were the ship owuvers 
defended at the cannon’s mouth, at the cost to the 
people of a much larger sum—the whole.trade to the 
Mediterranean, for example, not taking off so much 
of gross value in our products as the cost of the fleet 
amounts to; and yet both these were against the 
iariff bill of 1824, intended for the encouragement 
of our farmers and manufacturers, and supported by 
their representatives in congress, as the votes will yet 
shew! We would not either “razee” the duty on su- 
gar, or “tomahawk” the navy—but those who “‘live 
should let live.” No state in the union profits like 
Louisiana by the tariff—the price of her cotton is as- 
sisted by it, as we shall shew when we speak about 
that article, though she is supplied with cotton goods 








*) he tumily of the writer of this consisting of nine per- 
sons, consumes not less than 450 Ibsa year. The taa 
that he pays then on sugar is thirtecn dollars and an half a 
year. 

tit isa notorious fact, that every profitable manufactur- 
ing establishment increases the consumption of foreign 
juxaries or comforts. A manufacturing village of 5 or 409 

eople, consumes more coffee, tea, sugar, silks, &c. than 
Be times as many persons of the same class, cuployed tu 
agriculture ae 
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at from 40 to 50 per ceni. cheaper than before the | 
act of 1824 was passed; but the direct and actual pro- 
tection or bounty which she receives, is equal to six- 
teen do}lars per head for every one of her people— 
and were all the people of the United States so pro- 
tected, the amount of protection would be in the 
sum of one hundred and sixty millions of dollars a 
year! as before stated, and repeated that it may not be 
forgotten. No one can dispute this. And further, is a 
“monopoly” because of climate in the south, less 
odions than a “monopoly” because of climate ip 
the north, or the west, or the east? What is the su- 
gar planter better than the wool grower? Is it not 
quite as necessary to have clothes to shield us from 
the cold of our winters, as sugar to sweeten our cof- 


fee? But we desire both, and only ask, while the | P® 


production of the last is protected, that the growth and 
manufacture of wool for the other may be encourag- 
ed; and Louisiana, who receives so liberally, should 
instruct her senators and representatives to give a 
little. Itis by mutual concessions and accommoda- 
tions that the peace of families and societies is main- 
tained; but there is a disposition wisely implanted 
in the human mind, to require such concessions and 
accommodations between persons possessing equal 
rights, and it operates in great things asthe writer of 
this really put it into practice about two years ago in 
© small affair: in returning from my dinner, I was ac- 
customed, almost every day, to meet a dandy English- 
man just imported, (or eloped, as the case might be), 
who majestically strutted along the middle of the pave- 
ment. I gave way, and went unthinkingly to the right 
or the;lelt, for a considerable time; but, at last, was 
satisfied that he demanded this homage to bis puppy- 
ism. Fhe next time when we were about to pass, J 
kept the middle of the pavement—he came on rapid- 
ly as usual, with his head up and eyes raised, and 
wholly unprepared to receive my elbov, which he 
Tan afoul of, (having turned myself half-round to 
accommodate him with it), and he nearly fell down in 
consequence—being a lighter man than myself. He 
looked wiltly for a moment at me, I looked calmly 
at him, but not a word was said—we passed, and 
ever after that he conceded a part of the pavement 
to me, as [ had been quite willing to yield a part of it 
to him, or any other person, though black and a 
siave. This familiar case, will serve as well as the 
most elaborate one that could be stated, to shew 
the principle on which society is sustained. 


We shall now present some facts and opinions 
bearing upon the present great staple of our country, 
cotton; whatever belongs to it is full of interest and 
highly important to every section of our courtry and 
all descriptions of persons. And on this occasion, it 
~ may be proper to express our serious belief, that, if the 
doctrines which we have supported for so many years, 
have been beneficial to any one class of the people 
more than another, that class is the cullivators of cotton. 
it is with much satisfaction, indeed, we observe that 
many of the planters begin to discover this, and that 
a radical change of opinion may be specdily hoped 
for. A little while ago, or three or four years since, 
the peeple of the eastern states, devoted to commerce 
and navigation, were as much opposed to a tariff for 
the encouragement and protection of domestic ma- 
nufactures, as those of the southern states now are. 
It has been demonstrated, that success in manufactures 
has increased the commerce and navigation of the 
east, and was, also, adding powerfully to the wealth 
and population of these states. But with how much 
more reason may it be expected that they will assist 
the southern states, seeing that they even now and 
already consume one-fourth of the whole crop of cot 
ton raised in them! 

We have been lately honored with mahy letters 





containing sentiments similar to those in the extract 
we are about to introduce, which is from one of the 


a 


most highly honored and worthy gentlemen of the 
south, and which came to hand since this article was 
in preparation for the press. ‘He says— 


“There is a perfect coincidence of opinion between us 
on the subject of protecting home manufactures. Bad as 
the times are for the cotton planters, (of whom I am one 
in @ small way), they would be much worse, but for the 
demand of our manufactories for the raw article. I 
should like to see more effectual protection extended to the 
growth and manufaclure of wool. These and such like 
measures will in time make us independent.” 


The preceding isa literal extract, and theparticular 
words are marked as by the writer himself: and such, 
we repeat it, is a rapidly growing opinion among tite 
ople ofthe south. The time will come, when cotton 
planters shall be many times more anxious for a pro- 
tective tariff than the cotton spinners! To the last, 
indeed, it is now of little importance, except to main- 
tain steadiness in the home market; for they meet the 
British in fair and manly competition abroad, and un- 
dersell them in every market which is equally free 
to our fabricks and their’s.* This is “confirmation 
strong as proofs from holy writ,” that, while they con- 
sume so large a’portion of.the products of our plan- 
ters, they neither demand or receive any advance 
from the said planters on the manufactured article, 
over and above what would be paid to foreigners, 
whether the cotton was of American product or not; 
but furnish them with cotton goods at much reduced 
prices. 


The progress of the cultivation of cotton in the 
United States, is, every way, wonderful. If any per- 
son had predicted, 35 years ago, that the crop of 1826 
would have amounted to 720,000 bales, or about 250 
millions of pounds, we should have put him down for 
a madman or a fool—saying “goto the hospital, go:’” 
if any one had asserted only fifteen years ago, that 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, &c. should now 
produce what they do, we could not have believed 
him; if it had been said only five years ago, that 
Virginia would cultivate and send into the market 
nearly 40,000 bales in 1826, we should have laughed 
at the proposition; and if it had been suggested, that 
a crop of cotton should be made in Maryland in the 
last year, many would have smiled at the “notion.” 
How much further nerth the cultivation will go—no 
one can venture te assert; but Maryland, Delaware, 
New Jersey, and Illinois and Missouri, and perhaps, 
other states, may, very possibly, furnish consider- 
able supplies ef cotton; and Arkansas and Florida 
will certainly cultivate the plant as extensively as it 
is cultivated any where, if profitable. The cotton- 
producing region of the United States thus embraces 
a vast tract of land—capable, in itself, if cultivated 
as it easily may be, sufficient to supply the whole 
world with that valuable commodity. Of this, and 
of the progress of its cultivation, the planters should 
take most serious notice. Egypt is pouring out new 
and large supplies for the European market, and that 
eountry and Greece, and the Greek islands, are capa- 
ple, in themselves, of supplying all Europe—and pro- 
bably will do it, should the latter be emancipated 
and have peace. Labor is much cheaper in those 
countries than in our southern states. A freeman 





*A commercial letter from Lima dated Oct. 1, 1826, 
says—‘‘Our unbleached 3-4 and 7-8 domestics are 
gaining ground here daily, and in all cases prefered 
to English or India cottons. They generally com- 
mand a living profit at least. There have been sam- 
ples of them sent to England for imitation, but whe- 
ther they have succeeded we are not able to say.” 


Many like letters might be quoted from other parts. 
But what a volume of instruction is obtained tn the 


few lines we have given! 
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may be hired for a little more than the annual inter- 
est on the money vested in the person of a slave in 
this country; and it is cost of labor and subsistence, 
with the requisitions of government, that must for- 
ever establish the comparative prices of commodi- 
ties, not confined to the production of peculiar cli- 
mates. The immense island, or’continent, of New 
Holland, also begins to furnish supplies—and the 
land on this globe fitted to the growth of cotton, is 
competent to furnish a thousand times more than its 
people can consume; and besides, the cotton of many 
countries (except as to the small quantity of ‘sea- 
isJand” which we raise) is better than our own. It 
is impossible then, that we can have and preserve a 
“monopoly” in the production or sale of this staple. 
Our cultivation has already passed beyond the profitable 
demand. The crop of 1826, compared with that of 
1825, shews an increase of 150,000 bales, or more 
than one fourth of the whoie quantity produced in 
1825! Can this increase continue? No—no—no—in- 
deed, no! 


Cotton first began to be raised in 1789 or 1790, ex- 
cept as a garden product. In 1791, we exported 
189,316 lbs. 1,601,000 in 1794, 20,911,000 in 1801, a 
part of which was of foreign growth, for it was not 
till 1802 that a discrimination was made a3 to its ori- 
gin. And out of these small beginnings we have 
risen up to the production of 250 millions of pounds 
in 1826. The quantity and value of cotton exported 
has exceedingly flyctuated, and the remarks which 
gre applied above to tobacco are also applicable to 
it, respecting scarcity and supply. The following 
items are interesting. 

COTTON EXPORTED. 





Years. Pounds. Vulue-~$ 
1791 189,000 
1796 6,100,000 
1800 17,789,000 
1802 27 501,000 § 250,000 
1807 66,212,000 14,332,000 
1810 93,874,000 15,108,000 
1815 $2,998,000 17,529,000 
1816 81,747,000 24,106,000 
1819 $7,997,000 21,031,000 
1820 127,860,000 22,308,000 
1823 173,723,000 20,445,000 
1824 142,369,000 21,947 ,Q00 


The years connected with a brace (~~) and seve- 
ral other pairs of years that might be offered from the 
table, shew that quantity and value have no certain 
relation one with the other: 87 millions of pounds, 
exported in 1819, were neariy as valuable as 127 

ijlions in 1820; and 173 millions in 1823, produced 
1,500,000 dollars less than 142 millions in 1824. 
These facts certainly shew that the foreign demand 
may be exceeded—or rather, that an excess quantity 
cannot be sold except at a reduced price. 

The whole. crop of 1826 is estimated at 720,027 bales. 
: we 1825 560,249 





Increase in one year 150,778 

Of the 720,000 bales, we suppose that about 175,000 
will be consumed in the United States, and that 
185 millions of pounds may be left for exportation, 
if the ioreign market will receive it; but when the 
annual commercial tables are published from the 
treasury department, we shall be able to speak more 
fully on this interesting point. Itis well kuown that 
our own manufacturers Were the chief purchasers in the 
early part of last season. We may expect that they 
will require 400,000 bales, in from six to ten years, 
unless destroyed by some suicidal policy. When they 
shall reach that quantity, about 150,000 bales will be 
made into goods for the foreign market; for it is just 
as certain to our mind as any almost every other fu- 
ture event can be, that the British manufacture of cot. 
ton must decline, and many people will depend upon 


this, instead of that country, for their supplies of cotton | compared with: 








——— 


goods. Some of the reasons for this belief we set 
forth in the article published in the Register of the 
27th January, ult.* Let us however look to the pre- 
sent only Can any one fail to suppose that the do- 
mestic demand for one fourth of the whole quantity 
produced, has no effect on the price? We think that 
every reflecting calculating merchant or dealer, eve- 
ry one who has thought of what belongs to scarcity 
and supply, production and demand, would estimate 
this demand as equal to 10, 15 or 20 per cent advance. 
Indeed, the price of cotton exported in 1822, 1823 
and 1824 shew this—for in these years our manufac- 
turers were exceedingly depressed, and many of 
them absolutely ruined. Stop their mills and looms 
now, and cotton, if worth eight cents, would tumble 
down to six; and the price of cotton goods would as 
suddenly rise, at the same or a greater ratio, and 
thus make a double loss to the American people, and a 
double gain to foreigners. No business-man will con- 
test the principle of this proposition~it rests upon 
the natural and unavoidable rules of trade, and is ap- 
plicable to all sorts of commodities. But admit that 
the present domestic demand has effect to raise the 
price of cotton only half a cent per lb. or five per cent. 
on its value, and this we think that the most obstinate 
and resolutely blind opponent of the tariff will be 
compelled to allow as being very reasonable: then, 
if the crop be 250 millions of pounds, the gain to the 
planters, because of this demand, is $1,250,000. This 
item we wish. especially recollected—for it will be 
referred to beiow. 


These results, simple as they are, will not fail to 
excite surprise in many persons. ‘*Who would have 
thought wt?” But such is the result of almost every 
investigation, or comparison, of things at home with 
things abroad. Letus usefully shew this, in a case 
that is exactly in point. If the importations of the 
United States amount to about 75 or 80 millions, 
(which may be taken as an average official value of 
them), the woollen, cotton, flaxen and hempen goods, in- 
cluding att manufactured articies of these, used for 
the clothing of persons, and for ali family or other 
purposes in which such goods are required, will 
make up 21 or 22 millions of the amount. Now, if 
these cloths and cassimeres, worsteds and stuffs, 
blankets and ruggs, cotton piece goods, printed, co- 
lored or white, nankeens, woollen and cotton hose, 
flaxen and hempen goods—worth, in the whole 22 
millions of dollars, be divided among the people of the 
U. States, each person might receive almost two dol- 
lars worth of such goods in a year—some of which, how- 
ever are not consumed, being exported Who cannot 
‘draw an inference” from this?—that our people 
would be ‘clothed with nakedness,” if they depended 
on the foreign supply? The probable value of such 
goods constimed caanot be Jess in the whole, than 
120 millions, which is about ten dollars only for 
every person, including what is required for family 
and other purposes, never excepling cotton bagging!!! 
But such is the effect of scarcity and supply, as be- 
fore several times alluded to, that the-small! value 
imported interferes with the whole quantity consum- 
ed--and ten millions worth thrown into the market 
over the amount of the needful supply, will effect that 

*We have smee met with the following from a London 
paper, which is not less applicable to the relation in 
which England stands to our country than to France.’ 

Mr. Maedonnell in bis ‘‘treatise on Free Trade,” gives 
a comparative statement of the expenditure of a London 
inechanic, with a wife and four children, and that ‘of a 
Parisian mechanic with the same family. That of the 
one he estimates at 78/, per annum, and of the latter at 
45/, 10s. Of the excess of expenditare m the case of the 
English laborer, (viz; 322. 188.), he attributes one eighth, 
(or 42. 1s. 3d. ), to the greatcr amount of taxation which is 
paid, directly, or indirectly, by the English mechanic, as 

h- the taxatién borne by the French artisan. 
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supply more than the ten millions, extra, are worth 
in themselves, and paralize the whole business. *+Eve- 
vy good rule works both ways” —if this foreign excess in 
atticies manufactured produces such imposing effects 
on ourselves, what would be the state of the European 
market for our cotton, if we exported one-fourth 
more than we now do? Let cotton planters calculate 
it! Again, and further to demonstrate this operation, 
and shew the importance of activity in the mar- 
ket—when the late news arrived as to the transpor- 
tation of British troops to Portugal, flour momentarily 
advanced one dollar per barrel. Now, we could not 
expect to send to Portugal more than 2 or 300,000 
barrels, in the present year, under any probable cir- 
cumstances. The difference of value would have 
been only 300,000 dollars; but that difference might 
have affected the whole value of ail the bread stuffs in 
all the U. States—the annual consumption of which, 
we are morally certain, is equal to 30,000,000 barrels 
of flour;so there would have Seen a generally increas- 
ed value on every barrel of flour or bushel of grain 
which yet remained in the U. States for consumptivn, 
had the rise caused by the expected demand in Portu- 
gal been maintained, which was only in the sum of 
300,000! ‘He that runs may read” and understand 
this; no proposition in Euclid is more capable of un- 
erring solution. And who would regret this advance 
in price to the farmers? Supposing they consume 
one half of all which they produce, it would have ad- 
ded several millions of dollars to the active circulating 
medium of the country, and every man, because of 
the increased facility with which he might obtain 
money, would very gladly pay his own advance on 
the cost of a barrel of flour. The cash wouid all be 
among ourselves—uot a cent would be lost py it. For 
our own part, we are perfectly satisfied that we can 
well afford to pay i0 dollars for a barrel of flour 
(that being the common selling price), better than 
tive, and fifty cents per lb. for the cotton used in the 
goods which we purchase better than ten, unless the 
appreciated prices shail grow out of actual scarcity 
in the domestic production. Either would make 
money ‘‘plenty,” and, in the general stir of it, we 
should pick up extra sums, and receive extra subscri- 
bers, the extra profits on which would pay our own 
advances on the articles named an hundred times 
over. And thus it is with every person engaged in 
business. Our draymen would be glad of it, and make 
a large profit out of such a state of things. 


But further—we assert, and 5} appeal to the 
documents, * that the whole value of ail ihe woollen, 
cotton, flaxen, or hempen goods, imported, and of ail 
the mixtures of them, of all sorts, sizes, shapes, co- 
jors—from the di:nensions of the finest thread to 
carpets many yards wide, has an average annual 
value of about twenty two millions a year. Weli— 
by the census of 1820 there were, say, 8,000,000 of 
the people and 10,000,000 persons in the United States. 
We shall, however, use the latter number to avoid 
the shadow of offence on any account whatever. The 
whole population of the cotton growing states and 
districts, (without reference to the amount of persons 
employed in the cultivation of the plant), may be 
thus roughly shewn: 


One eighth of Virginia 133,000 
One fourth North Carolina 160,000 
“All South Carolina 490,000 
All Georgia 340,000 
All Alabama 127,000 
All Louisiana 153,000 
All Mississippi 75,000 
Haif Tennessee 221,000 

1,699 000 





*Referring to those of 1823—the year preceding 
the adoption of the present tariff. , 








**All told’? 1,700,000 persons, or 1,000,000 of the 
people of the United States. Now let us suppose 
that the duties levied on the goods above described 
are really [yes, really] — to the amount of thirty 
per cent. on the reported cost,and it will appear that 
the whole revenue divided from them may be 
6,600,000 dollars; and then, if we admit the 1,700,000 
persons to pay their full and equitable share of the 
whole, (which is admitted only for the sake of the 
argument, for slaves are not made to contribute, 
through their masters, as freemen do), we have 


1,122,000 dollars paid by the cotton growing states 


and districts, on all the goods above described! and 
if we allow that one fourth of the duties collected is 
more for the protection of our manufactures than 
the general revenue of government, the amount wil} 
be 280,500 dollars a year, one fourth only of the in- 
creased value on cotton because of the tariff, at the 
exceedingly moderate rate supposed above, and one 
Sifth only of what Louisiana directly and certainly 
obtains on her sugar, through the tariff—“the ac- 
cursed tariff’—or an eighth part of the duties paid 
on that article imported and consumed by the 
people of the United States, which is about the sum 
of $2,280,000 and would be $3,600,000 were not 
the sugar of the state just named duty free! Who 
is not surprised at these results? The subject might 
be further pursued, and we shall probably hereafter 
publish a statement to shew the operation of the new 
tariff, and the extra amount APPARENTLY paid under 
it, on all sorts of articles. It will amount to a small 
sum, indeed; but the reauityis, taking al] the arti- 
cles together, that those which have been protected 
are cheaper because of that protection. Somuch for 
the law which an “honorable gentleman” in his place 
in congress,swore “by Heaven, Georgia would never 
submil to!” 


We shall now hasten to bring this essay to a con- 
clusion. , 


profitable business—the capital vested is large, and 
the product, in money, comparatively small. 

Huntsville paper of the 26th January says ‘the plant- 
ers of North Alabama will readily agree that the present 
price of cotton will not defray the expense of cultivation, 
rent free.” Another paper of the same place, of the 


19th, speaking of the prospects of the cotton plant- 
ers, says— 


“These are gloomy beyond all former example, 
and the price is depressed below the wishes or ex- 
pectations of our worst enemies.* No sensible man 
would have ventured, five years ago, to predict, that 
upland cotton of fair quality, would ever fall below 
six cents per pound; but this sad reverse we have 
witnessed and feit to our astonishment and mortifi- 
cation. It is well understocd, in cotton growing 
countries, that the article cannot be grown and yield 
a reasonable interest on the capital employed, at less 
than eight cents per pound, and that the actual dis- 
bursements, independent of the interest on the capi- 
tal re ha nearly equal the present price of cot- 
ton.” 








*Who are those “enemies?” They who predicted the 
present state of things, and warned the planters against it? 
—who exhorted a consumption at home, to prevent se 
great a glut of the market abroad? Ep. Rea. 

+The following is from the same paper: 

The leading agriculturists of South Carolina are awake 
to the importance and necessity of adopting some new cul- 
ture in that state. ‘he different agricultural societies have 
formed a United Agricultural Socicty for the state, eom- 
posed of .delegates from the loeal societies. At a recent 
meeting, the following resolutions were adopted: 

** Resolved, That it be recommended to every member 





respective district, the cultwre of some staple, suited to 


The cultivation of cotton is not now at all a 


of this society, to use his best efforts for promoting, in his © 
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Then follow some excellent remarks on the fluctu- 
ations in the price of cotton, and the excess of quan- 
tity raised, which, if much more augmented, it is 
stated, will cause plantations and slaves to be a tax 
on proprietors, for that ‘‘the proceeds will not de- 
fray the disbursements,” &c. all which is very pro- 
bable or very true, and we, indeed, exceedingly re- 
gret it: but ‘*bad as the business of growing cotton 
may be at the present time, it would be much worse”’ 
except for the home manufacture of it—it would not 
yield so much by one cent per lb. though we have only 
‘supposed half a cent in the preceding speculations on 
this point of our subject. We feel confident of this, 
and so the difference to the cotton growers would 
amount to $2,500,000 in the year! Examine it—it is 
so. The home market too, is extending. A steam 
boat arrived at Pitisburg, a few days since from Nash- 

“ville, laden with six husdred and thirteen bales! The 
home consumption is about 175,000 bales—or one 
‘fourth‘of the whole product. The whole amount of dc- 
mestic cottons sold in Philadelphia, in the years 1804, 
%5 and 6 were valued at only $17,670: those sold the 
Jast year were worth four millions. We as sincerely 
sympathise with our breifern, the cotton growers, as 
with the grain growers and wool growers. What- 
ever depresses either, injures the whole country. 
There is no incompatiblity in the prosperity of all 
these interests and of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial, for all operate to a common object. But I 
repeat it—except the sugar planting interest, there is 
no other interest in the country more benefitted by 
the tariff than the cotton planting. The duty is three 
cents per lb. which several times has, and in future 
will be, a protection, notwithstanding the export of 
that article, because of the very inferior qualities that 
might be imported and interfere with those grown by 
us. And to terminate this long essay, with observing, 
that the time is close at hand when the cotton plan 
tors of the United States will be no less the open 
and avowed friends of the “American system” than 
are the manufacturers of cotton, of wool, or iron: 
and expressing a hope, that the three hundred sub. 
scribers in the south which we lost, within a few 
years past, because of our perseverance in respect 
to that system (though our list is still respectable and 
now on the increase in that part of our country), will 
produce the gain of six hundred, because of the good 
that we honestly endeavored to do, and sincerely be. 
lieved that we were doiog, to our fellow citizens of the 
south; to whom, as Well as al! others, we wish peace 
and prosperity—and shall always esteem ourselves 
happy, indeed, if, while suffering what ata certaio 
period appeared like a persecution, we can benefit 
those who have persecuted us, even in the least degree, 
through our humble exertions in behalf of domestic 
industry, as the chief agent to render these United 
States really independent of the old world, and to knit 
them together in the bonds of a common interest and 
feeling, for the accomplishment of great national 
purposes, and the advancement of individual enjoy- 
ment, personal security, and the—*‘general welfare!” 


— 


our climate, and which may divert the attention of plan- 
ters from the culture of coiion, now produced in excess. 





Resolved, That a premium of forty dollars be awarded 
fo any experimentalist who shall succeed in introduemg 
such new culture, On a space of ground not less than oue 
acre,” 

This last resolution is evidently mtended to encourage 
experiments with the vine and the mulberry. 

It isstated, that superior specimens of domestic wines 
and of homespun osnaburgs, were presented to the s0- 
ciety. 

"Lhe planters of Alabama should follow this example, 
for.surely in no part of the union is cotten such a drug as 
in this state. 





A 


NOTE—TOBACCO, 

[It will be observed that this article was written before 
our raz-road project was on foot. The books were open- 
ed on Tuesday last, and, though not to be closed for ten 
days, and subscriptions were received at other places, the 
amount of shares taken, (and by those who will pay for 
them, and generally keep them), already much exeecds the 
number allowed m the charter. Env. Kec. 

In a late number of the ‘‘Amercan Farmer,” the intel~ 
ligent editor, speaking of tobacco, says— 

Little or none of the article, the growth of 1826, has 
yet come to this market, except from Ohio. From 
that state several crops have been ins , and sold for 
high prices. One lot of six hogsheads sold yesterday for 
from 12 to 13 dollars round, and the whole crop of the 
same planter, eighteen hogsheads in number, has pass- 
ed inspection in the finest order, and has averaged 
nearly, if not quite, 14 dollars per hundred. The per- 
fection to which the Ohio planters bave already attained, 
in what has been deemed difficult in the culture, and yet 
more in the process of preparing for market, is a remark- 
able proot of the superiority to be expected in every case 
where the actual produce is under the constant influence 
of self-interest and the prospect of immediate personal 
profit. That influence, united with the fertility of the 
soil, and the extraordinary adaptation of their new lands 
to tobacco of the finest quality, is rasing up a competition 
to which the planter of the seaboard, slave labour district, 
will have to yield, notwithstanding his greater facilities of 
transportation to markets; and it this transmontane rival- 
ry be at this time so formidable, how much more irresist- 
ible when, by means of the Ohio and Chesapeake canal, 
the only advantage in favor of the slave-holding planter, 
shall have been removed, and upon how many more arti- 
cles will that rivalry bear? The Ohio planters, who visit. 
our market, aver that whilst they can get four dollars per 
hundred on their farms, or what is the same thing, clear 
of expenses in this market, they will regard it as a profit- 
able object for the employment of their labour and eapi- 
tal. ‘The particular crops of which we have spoken were 
transported from more than fifty miles beyond Wheeling, 
for $1 75 per ewt. aud it may probably be assumed that 
the average cost of transportation from the state of Ohio 
not now more than $2 50, or $25 per 1000 lbs. When 
the canal shall have been finished, the cost, according to 
the anticipations of its friends, will not exceed five, per- 
haps three dollars per hogshead, May it not, then, be 
premerss that Ohio tobacco, of the finest quality, will be. 

rought here and sold for less than we can make Maryland 
of the worst?) And what must be the effect of this upon the 
price of Maryland lands? This side of the picture wears 
truly a gloomy aspect in the eyes of Maryland planters: 
but are there not countervailing advantages im store for 
them? And, were there not, dothey not find in their 
public spirit, and their devotion to the general good, an 
unfailing sa/vo for any personal sacrifice’ It is known, in 
proof of their patriotism, that the planters of Prince 
George's have disputed tor nothing but the honor of who 
should be the first to break ground in this great national 
work. 


Finemen. T! ere are no persons in civil life, who 
so disinierestedly hazard life and health,or exert their 
étrength and ingenuity more, than the members of 
our associations for arresting the ravages of fire; and 
none who are so illy requited with the approbation 
and support of those whom they serve—the property- 
holders. It is wonderful how these associations 
exist in some of our cities—the members enjoy no 
preference or exemption, because of their member- 
ship, and nothing else than a disposition to do good 
because it is good, would keep them together. They 
risk health and life to put out frres, and give their own 
money and time to keep their apparatus in readiness 
for every case of emergency—more than one half of 
the active members are those who have little, if any 
thing, to lose, and yet, when money is to he begged for 
obtaining new apparatus or repairing the old, be- 
vond what may be allowed by corporations and the 
supply from their own private means, (growing out 
of their quarterly or annual contributions), the 
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er of twenty houses, perhaps, who Sieeps warmly 
he his bed in Gives of atet often treats with something 
very nearly like contempt, the fireman who asks aid 
to defend Ais property, as if because that the fireman 
may be a poor man who has none of his own; and it 
too often happens, that corporate bodies representing 
the property of cities, make partial appropriations for 
keeping the fire apparatus in order very reluctantly. 
And what would be the condition of our large cities 
without the firemen and their apparatus? The extra 
insurance or loss, for one year, might amount to as 
much as the support of the fire companies for twen- 
ty or thirty years; and yet, the firemen who have 
property, pay their proportion of the public grants 
as others do, besides yielding their own private con- 
tributions and personal services. In New York, we 
believe, the firemen are exempted from militia duty 
and serving on juries, in acknowledgement of their 
services—but in Baltimore, and elsewhere, they are 
just as other citizens. How then, is it that they 
keep together? We have lost several valuable men 
by exposures at fires in Baltimore, and at’a late one in 
New York, two firemen were killed. Had they been 
generals, or commodores, or capiuins, what should we 
not have heard of their bravery—their daring and 
their skill, to save the property, and, possibly, the 
lives of some of their fellow Citizens! But their’s were 


civic virtues, and there is no tribute of public grati- 


tude for them, except from their fellow-laborers for 
the public good The subject is worthy of reflec. 
tion. It is not needful, however, that much should 
be said about it; but indeed, it is hard for an old 
fireman to preserve his temper when he has occa- 
sion to speak of these things, and recollects the scoffs 
that he has met with from the purse proud and 
the lazy—those who live for themselves, and never 
even think of doing good unto others, until they 
themselves feel the want of a performance of those 


| .duties which every man owes to his neighbor, and 


ought to fulfil. 


SC "The preceding was written in the early part 
of last week, and with reference to the subject 
generally. Little did wethen think that we should 
have to notice the instant death of two persons, one 
an active fireman and the other a worthy citizen, 
in consequence of a fire in our owa city, that 
broke out in the warehouse of Mr. Webb. in Howard 
street, which, with the warehouse adjoining, and 
the chief part of their contents, were destroyed on 
Sunday morning Jast, and John Rankard and Frede- 
rick Knip, instantly killed by the falling of the gable 
end wall of one of the warenouses. The fire in 
the interior, was much advanced before it was 
discovered, and the supply of water short; else the 
calamity, perhaps, would not have been so exten- 
sive as it was. pen 


Cast or Monean. In the house of assembly of New 
York. Mr. Granger rose, and said he held in his hands, 
scveral petitions signed by eitizens of the highest respect- 
abitity, relating to a subject, which “for several months, 
had produced much excitement in the western part of 
this state 

It was known to most of the members of the house, that 
a person named Wm. Morgan, who was supposed to have 
written, and to be then about publishing, a book disclosing 
the seerets of the institution of freemasonry, was, in the 
month of September last, taken from the village of Bata- 
via, under color of Jegal process, and lodged in the jail of 
the village of Centetiniges, from which confinement he 
was subsequently liberated, and forcibly taken to the Nia- 
gara frontier—since which time said Morgan had not been 
seen, norhis fave been certainly ascertained. This state- 
ment he was authorized in making, from the fact that se- 
veral persons engaged in this outrage had been arrested, 
had plead guilty to the indictments found against them, 
and are now suffering in the jail of the county of Ontario, 
*ke penalties of the law, 





Since the period of these convictions, a belief gained 
consideration that a. must have been put to death. 
Agitated and alarmed by a transaction so extraordinary, 
the citizens of many of the western villages and counties, 
have assembled in public meetings, and have appointed 
committees for the mvestigation of this transaction. 

‘hose members of these committees who proceeded to 
the frontier, have become satisfied that the lite of Morgan 
had been taken, but they represent, that so extensive is 
this combination, that the ordinary process of our courts 
is not competent to reach the many branches of this con- 
spiracy, and by the papers I now present, they ask this 
house to strengthen the arm of justice in such manner as 
to reach this ease. 

Mr. G. said he was not prepared to express in his 
place any opinion upon the facts assumed in the memo- 
rial, so far as they related to the murder of this unfortu- 
nate man. The evidences upon which these averments 
are made, have not yet been transmitted: he however felt 
called on to say, that there is much reason to believe that 
this conspiracy for the seizure and disposition of Morgan, 
though not embracing as many persons, was as wide 
spread as had been the honest indignation and excitement 
produced by this unparalleled outrage upon the liberties, 
if not upon the life of one of our eitizens. 

Mr. G. called for the reading of the petitions, which 
were read and referred to the committee on courts of 
justice. 

On a subsequent day—Mr. Bucklin, chairman of the 
committee on courts of justice, stated that he had been 
instructed by that committee to move that they be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the memorial 
presented to the legislature on the subject of the abduc- 
tion of William Morgan. He observed, that various con- 
siderations had induced the committee to give such in- 
structions; amongst others, that a majority of the com- 
mittee belonged to the fraternity of the freemasons; and 
he theretore moved that the subject be referred to a se- 
lect committee. Mr. T. R. Smith inquired why the ma- 
sons should be excluded from serving as a committee on 
such a subject: were they dishonest or dishonorable men? 
Mr. Bucklin did not reply. ‘The motion prevailed, and 
a committee of five was appointed, to which the memori- 
al was referred. ‘The committee consists of Messrs. 
Granger, Brusher, Sili, Barstow, and Cowles. 


2 We have twenty times taken up our pen to offer 
some account of the singular outrage stated above, the 
particulars of which, so far as known, are given in sufli- 
cient detail for present purposes, but have refrained, from 
the seeming impossibility of asceygaining the true state of 
the case, perhaps because of the exceedingly great excite- 
ment which has been felt on a@ount of it in the western 
parts of New York. That Morgan was feloniously car- 
ried off, seems undeniable—but Many accounts concern- 
ing his fate have been put afloat which are proved untrue. 
W hile some believe that he was murdered, others insist 
that he was not personally injured, and that he conceals 
himself, to keep up an interest in and cause the sale of 
his book, which has been printed at Batavia. The ma- 
sonic bodies in New York indignantly disavow all know- 
ledge of, or privity to, this mysterious transaction—and, 
indeed, it is hardiy possible to suppose that éhey could 
have had, or have, any concern in it whatsoever; indivi- 
duals, however, have been implicated, and some plead 
guilty of the abduction of Morgan, and are impri- 
soned for that offence; and, if a murder has been com- 
mitted, we hope that those guilty of it may be discovered 
and capitally punished. There is no manner of exeuse 
for the wickedness of the transaction; and if the act was 
that »f masons, they should, if possible, be more severely 
dealt with, on the assurance that they ought to have been 
as sensible of the weakness as ofthe baseness of the deed. 

P. S, Since the preceding was in type, a letter from an old 
friend in N. York, induces us to add—that the official pro- 
ceedings shall be fully or sufficiently noticed, to preserve 
a complete history of the transaetion—but to go into an ac- 
count of the meetings held because of it, with the asser- 
tions and counter assertions, details and facts, as offered 
by individuals, is impossible. It is no uncommon thing, 
sO great is the exestement, to find from five to six co- 
lumns in one New York paper about it. For example, 
the ‘‘Albany Observer” of the 16th inst. has seven{and an 
hajfof its capacious columns filled with it. We, far re- 
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‘moved from the theatre of action, have only a wish that the 
truth shall be made manifest, and the actors in this affair 
be signally punished. If Morgan has been murdered 
and dy certain persons conspiring ta destroy him, we hope 
that every one of them will become known, tried and pun- 
shed to the utmost extent of the law. It is an act that 
rannot be tolerated in a civilized country; and as before 
observed, freemasons, would be without excuse for com- 
mitiing it, and would deserve, # the law could discri- 
tminate, a more distinguished and severe punishment 
than any other persons whatever. If aught that we could 
do might have effect to unravel and explore this strange 
affair, we would do it with all willingness of heart, and a 
fixed resolution to bring forth the guilty; but as we cannot 
have any influence on that result, we shall be content 
with noticing the official proceedings so far as théy shall 
appear neecayary to establish the facts, or be useful for re- 
terence. Judging by what we sce in the papers publish- 
edin the western parts of New York, and many others, 
no event, perhaps, ever happened which caused so much 
feelin among the people of the state, as the case of Wil- 
lan Fiona alt simply because an individual has been 
abducted, as proved, and murdered, as apprehended, 
(for persons have too often been murdered before, ) but by 
ha supposition on one side, and denial on the other, that 
the freemasons as a body, have had some concern in the 
transaction, or are in some degree privy to facts which 
thight clucidate it. ‘*Time is the friend of truth.” Let 
Justice bE DONE. This, however, we are sorry to state, 
that we know, is not always rendered in seasons of popu- 
lar excitement. Instance the represcntations, and misre- 
esentations concerning the untortunate and disgraceful 
obs in Baltimore, in 1812. They were bad enough, in- 
deed, but not near so bad as first proclaimed. 

Prrcainy’s tistanp. The descendants of the muti- 

héers of the Bounty, have become so numerous, that old 
Adams, who is he alive, recommends the establishment 
@fa colony on New Holland! 
_ Fonacco. One hogshead Ohio tobacco sold last week 
for $33 per hundred—one at $26, one at 24, one at $20, 
dlie $15, one at $14—and three stayed, being in two high 
eondition, at$12 50. Notmuchcoming in. The expec- 
tution is, $,000 from that state of last year’s growth. Lit- 
tle doing in Maryland tobacco, prices about the same as 
at our last report; low qualities have rather declined. The 
shipments from Baltimore, are said not to have turned 
Ot so well as those fromthe Potomac. It is expected 
that in a few weeks Some “‘stir”’ will take place in this 
bratch of business, gy [.am. Farmer. 

Matxt. The following proclamation of the governor, 
for a day of humiliation, fastmg and prayer, may serye asa 
model for things of this sort—K is beautiful, liberal, in- 
structive and brief: 


a a eg a on 


sonic procession, followed by the governor and heads o’ 
departments, the members of the legislature, the burges- 
ses and members of the town council, and a great con- 
course of citizens. In the stone were deposited, the 
names of the members of the legislature at the time of 
the pas of the act for commencing the Pennsylvania 
canal, and the governor who approved it, with a seroil, 
noticing some part of the ceremonies, and containing the 
names of the commisioncrs, engincers, builders, &c. 

SLAVE TRapE. The following deerce of the king of 
France, shews a strong disposition to abolish the infamous 
traffic in slaves— 

**Charles by the grace of God, king of France and Na- 
varre, to all who shall sec these presents, greeting. 

We have ordained, and do ped wey that the project of a 
law of the following tenor shall be presented by our min- 
ister, secretary of state to the department of marine and 
the colonies; whom we charge to explain its object anc ty 
support it in discussion. | 

Only article—In case of a co-operation or participation, 
by any means whatever, in the traffic under the name of 
the negro slave trade, the proprietors, and supergargoes; 
the insurers who insure it knowingly; the captain or com- 
mander and other officers of the vessel; shall be punisiv 
ed with banishment, and a fine equal to the value of the 
re and cargo. 

‘The fine shall be pronounced conjointly against the in. 
dividuals designated in the preceding paragraph. 

The captain and officers shall be further declared inca. 
pable of serving under any title, in the king’s navy or the 
French merchant service, 

Other individuals belonging to the crew shall be punish- 
ed with imprisonment from three months to five years.— 
From these are excepted such of the above mention 
individuals as shall, within fifteen days after the vessc!’s 
arrival, declare to the commissary of marine, or the ma- 
gistrates in the French ports, or the French consuls in 
foreign ports, the facts which they shall know. 

The vessel shall be seized and confiscated. 

The penalties under the present law are independent oi 
those which shall be pronounced, in conformity with the 
penal code, for other crimes or offences which may have 
been committed on board the ship. 

The law of Aprii 16, 1818, is abrogated. 

Given in our palace of the Tuilleries, December, 27th, 
1826: and, of our reign, the Sd. 

Ry the king Cuantes. 

The peer of France, secretary of state, of marine and 
| the eclonies. Comte de Chabrol. 

In presenting their project of a law in conformity wit) 
this decree, the minister of marine made some remarks (0 
| the following effect, ' 

; The law of April 15, 1818, does nothing but confiscate 
| the vessel. It was made soon after France had agreed to 
co-operate for the abolition of the slave trade, and was ex- 





By advice of the council, and in compliance with a ve-' pected to produce the effect without any resort to foree, by 
herated usage, I sppomt Thursdau, the fifth day of merely expressing the wishes of the king. French. ves- 


April next, for humiliation, fasting and prayer. 

I recommend to each citizen to observe the day as a 
Christain;—if he be under the influence of any vice, to ban- 
ish it;—if in error, to correct it;—if under obligations to 
others, honestly to discharge them;—if suffermg injurics 
to forgive them;—if aware of animositics, to extinguish 
them;—and if able to do any benevolent act to any being, 
ereated by the Almighty power to which he owes his exis- 
tence and his faculties, to do it. 

And, with aconscience thus prepared, may we visit the 
feinple of God, to worship Him with that humble and 
happy disposition which always belongs to piety and inno- 
cence; beseeching Him that the religion he sent by our 
Saviour may not be perverted through the pride and 

rejadices of sectarism, but may universally receive the 
iomage of a correct faith and good works. 

Especially, L recommend that, being members of our 
great community, we unite as Christiain politicians, so that 
we may render perpetual the peace and prosperity of the 
country aud of this state. Enocu LIncoun. 





Pexnsytvayia canat. Harrisburg, March 15. On 
Tuésday last, the first corner stone that has been laid, m 
the locks of the Pennsylvania canal, was laid m No. 6, at 
the north eastern verge of Harrisburg. ‘There was 5 ma- 


sels, however, have continued to carry on this traffic, in 
| spite of numerous condemnations. Captains have engag- 
ed in new enterprizes as supercargoes; and for various re:- 
sons the proposed law has become necessary. ‘The slave 
trade the minister pronounces to have become truly in- 
famous by its barbarity, since it is carried on illicitly and 
. without any regulations. He pronounced it dishonorable 
_ to the French ijag to protect principles condemned by the 
laws. 
| “DraTH in THE Pot.” From the Montreal Gazette, 
'of Murch 5. A correspondent in Visle Jesus, has in- 
formed us that a woman who resides there, had, a fev 
| days ago, three of her chiidren and her servant girl por 
‘soned in the following extraordinary manner. Previous 
her going to church, she gave orders to the girl to make 
‘soup, in which she desired her to boil a head of eabbag: 
‘whole. The girl did as she was ordered, and about noon 
| gave the three children some of it. ‘The children almost 
immediately after swallowing the soup, ey and 
diced. ‘This had such an effect upon the girl, that she ran 
screaming till she met her mistress, who hastened hom’ 
aud was couviueed that the girl was not crazy as she im2- 
rined, when she beheld her three infants lying lifeless 
jler distress on beholding such a melancholy spectacl 
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beggars description. In her frenzy she blamed the girl of 
being the cause, and, as a ——— ordered her to 
take some of the soup. The poor girl, conscious of 
her innocence, and to convince her mistress that she 
knew of nothing of a poisonous nature being put into the 
soup, took some, and was soon after a corpse. A medical 
gentleman was then sent for, who found on cutting open 
the whole head of cabbage, that it contained a considera- 
ble sized snake, whose poisonous nature caused this me- 
lancholy catastrophe. 

[We have a recollection of having secn accounts of 
more than one like accident, whieh occurred from the 
boiling of heads of cabbage whole. } 

FOREIGN NEWS. 

Great Britain. In the house of commons on the 
‘th, Feb. sir Francis Burrett gave notice that he 
would submit a motion on the subjeet of the Roman 
Catholic claims on Thursday 22d, for which day a 
call of the house was fixed. 

Petitions have been presented to both houses from 
the Roman Catholies of Ireland, praying a repeal of 
the laws effecting them. 

Several persons of distinetion have died in conse- 
quence of colds caught at the funeral of the duke 
of York. The duke of Sussex, and Mr. Canning. 
are indisposed from the same cause. The bishop of 
Lineoln, and sir Geo. Beaumont, are. among the 
vumber deceased. 

Lord Amherst has resigned his office of governor 
general of Jndia. Itis stated as a singular fact, that 
vacancies have occurred in the three India presiden- 
cies at the same time, Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 
The two latter have been filled by the appointment 
uf Mr. Lushington to the presidency of Madras,and 
sir John Malcom to that of Bombay. 


An arrangement with Spain for the settlement of 
the British claims was finally agreed to in Paris on 
the 4th ult. It will be effected by an issue of deben- 
tures for the sum of / 3,000,000 sterling, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, payable 
half yearly in London. 

The widow of the celebrated circumnavigator, 
capt. James Cook, is still living at Clapham in the 
full enjoyment of all her faculties. 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts con- 
tinue to be favorable. 

France The Moniteur, is filled with the project of a 
jaw on the press and the proposed amendments, which 
was to be discussed on the 6th ult. Forty-four mem- 
bers have inscribed their names to speak against the 
law, and $1 for it. 

Spain and Portugal. There had been no direct 
news from Portugal since our former advices. All 
the news we have received indirectly, however, 
through France and Spain, tends strongly to prove 
the hopeless dispersion and defeat of the apostolical 
rebels. The latest Lisbon date is January 28th. The 
battle of Cornches de Belan is stated to have been 


for some time warmly contested, and the success of 


the royalists to have been, at last, owing to a report 
(how originating, or how circulated, during the heat 
of the battle, does not appear), that the English 
troops, after their landing, had marched immediately 
ly for Beira, and were almost close at hand. Upon this 
notion getting ground, the officers speedily betook 
themselves to flight, and a large portion of the sol- 
diers went over to the constitutional army. After the 
battle, the news of an amnesty being pablished by 
the regent, induced a still larger number, indeed al- 
most the whole corps of Magessi, one of the rebel 
commanders, to give themselves up to the count de 
Vilia Flore The remainder took refuge in the Span- 
ish territory. 


Three of the English ships of the line that were in the 
Tagus, have sailed to return to England. Marshal Beres- 
ford went on board the Ocean, 

Madrid, Feb. 2. The Madrid Gazette of the 25th of 
January contains a decree of the princess regent of Por- 
tugal, ordering the minister of war to dismiss from the 
Portuguese army all the Spaniards serving in it. 

The king has ordered a separate list to ‘be made out of 
all the officers, cither absent or on unlimitted furlough, or 
retired, who were in the royalist volunteers, and these of- 
ficers are to be paid as regularly as possible by the loeal 
authorities. 

Several persons have been executed at» Velez Malaga, 
who were arrested in consequence of the revolutionary 
movements which broke out some wecks ago in the neigh- 
boring villages. 

Russia and Persia. St. Petersburg papers are to the 
17th of January. They contain some intelligence of the 
operations in Georgia. It appear’s that the Persians have 
entrenched themselves in the impenetrable ravines and 
defiles of their frontier, and consequently hostilities must 
be suspended till the return of spring, when the war will 
be renewed with great vigour on the part of Russia, un- 
less in the mean time a peace should be concluded 
through the mediation of England. 

The Netherlands. Intelligence has reached Rotter- 
dam from Java, by which it appears that perfect tranquili- 
ty prevails m the district of Solo, and that the old Sultan is 
re-instated in his authority, and had two thousand troops 
under his command. 

Greece. ‘The news from Greece wears rather a favor~ 
able aspect, and we would hope that the tide of affairs 
has changed. 

Letters from Trieste of the 14th of January announce, 
that Miaulis had attacked the Turkish fleet near Zea, tak- 
en two corvettes and three brigs, and sunk or dispersed 
the remainder. 

Letters from Zante of the 9th of January say, that Ibra- 
ham Pacha, being entrenched between Modon and Nava- 
rino, was attacked by the combined forces of Colocotro- 
ni, Nikitas, Geneus and Botzaris, 3,000 strong. The 
battle was bloody, and the noise of the cannon was heard 
for five leagues. Ibrahim atthe head of 3,000 men, en- 
deavored to break through the troops of Geneus, but was 
repulsed with loss, and after an action of five hours, his 
troops were driven into Modon, leaving 1,500 killed on 
the field, a great number of wounded and prisoners, 14 
pair of colors, eight cannon, and 300 horses, 

Another letter from Zante, of the same date, says it 
was reported that Redschid Pacha, after having been beat- 
en in Eubea, had perished ma bloody battle; that the 
town of Caristo had talien into the hands of the Greeks, 
and that Miaulis had again beaten the Egyptian fleet be- 
tween Candia and Corigo. 

A letter from Marseilles, of January 19, says, ‘‘One of 
the journals of Lyons contains what tollows:—The car- 
respondence of M. Eynard, and the reports in cireulation 
relative to the interyention of the sovereigns for the eman- 
cipation of Greece, have produced a great seusation here. 
A speedy arrangement seems certain; lord Cochrane 
himself is so. convincec of it that he completely renoune- 
ed the expedition which he contemplated. We learn 
that he has suddenly changed the arrangements for his 
departure.” 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1827. 

The following very interesting statement and exhibit of 
appropriations made at the last session of congress, is 
eopied from the “National Journal.” 

We this day lay before our readers an abstract view 
of the appropriatibns made by congress, during its last 
session, Which we have prepared from official statements 
before us. In the expenditures of the different executive 
departments, are included all the contingent expenses, as 
well as the payment of salaries. We have excluded all 
unnecessary detail, as those who wish to see the par- 
ticular items can refer to the acts theinselves, andas our 
object has been to show, at a single glance, both the 
amount and the character of the various appropriations. 


The pacilic resolutions adopted by the cabinet of | Statement of appropriations made during the second sce 
te 


Madrid have becn announced by a Spanish courier to the 
count de Casa Fiores, who was ordered at the same time 


sion of the mneteenth congress of the United States. 
1. For the support of government for the year 1827, &s 





‘9 commumvate them te the Portuguese government, 


per general appropriation bill, viz. 
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For compensation and expenses of con- 
gress 


President of the United States 


Vice president of — do. 
ihe e98 of state department 
: ; treasury do. 
Do. war do. 
Do. navy do. | 
Do. general post office 


Surveying of public lands 

Commissioner of public buildings 

Mint . 

Territories 

Judiciary 

Pensions 

Light houses and vessels 

Commissioners of loans 

_ Miscellaneous claims 

Diplomatic intercourse 

Relief and protection of Americen 
seamen 

Commissioner under the 1st article of 
the treaty of Ghent 

Carrying into effect 6th and 7th arti- 
cle, do. 


$430,390 00 


25,000 00 
5,000 00 
52,100 00 
257,000 00 
63,189 27 
43,000 00 
43,350 00 
49,300 00 
2,000. 00 
31,000 00 
37,846 35 
246,911 42 
2,050 00 
165,150 00 
1,600 00 
12,000 00 
205,000 00 


25,000 00 
12,000 00 
10,000 00 





$1,718,837 04 


2. For the military service,as per bill, making appro- 
priations for the military service for the year 1827, viz: 


for the pay, subsistence, and forage, of 
the army including the military acade- 
my, 

Recruiting service, 

Purchasing department, 

Medicai department, 

Quarter masters do, including $7,915 42 
for West Point, 

Articles for the different scientific depart- 
ments at West Point, 

Army contingencies, 

Oridoance service and national armories, 

Officers for preparing system of militia 
tactics, 

Georgia militia claims, 

Arsenals, 

Cumberland road, and other improve- 
ments, 

Indian treaties, expeditions and surveys 
and rations, 

Examinations and surveys, 


$1,294,391 75 


1,680 00 
129,375 66 
64,400 00 


219,891 77 


$7,326 22 
30,000 00 





$2,971,360 99 


3. For fortifications, as per bill, 
4. For barracks, as per bill, 
3. For the Indian department, as per bill, 
Pay of agents, 
Presents, 
Contingencies 
Rations and treaties, 


505,000 OO 
55,3092 51 


46,100 00 
15,000 00 
95,000 00 
17,947 59 





6. For carrying into effect certain Indian 
treaties with the Chippewa, Pottawta- 
mie and Miami tribe of Indians, as per 
bill, 

For the support of the navy, as per bill, 
viz: pay and subsistence of officers and 
seamen, 

Navy yards, 

Provision, 

Repairs and wear and tear, 

Medicines, hospital stores, &e. 
Ordnance and stores, 

Contingencies, 

Marine corps, 

For surveys for dry docks, 

African agency, 

Arrearages, 


“? 


$174,047 59 


186,868 18 


1,285,316 50 


289,732 22 
579,148 54 
450,000 00 
50,000 00 
35,000 00 
225,000 00 
212,134 00 
2,707 27 
$6,710 00 
20,000 GU 





» 
%. Forgradual improvement of navy, 


¥. For building light houses and beacons, 
wad placing bouy s, as per bull, 


$3,185,748 53 


500,000 00 





10. For improving harbours and building 





re 





iers, as per bill, $2,176 45 
11. For the payment of revolutio and 
other pensioners, as per bill, 1,573,240 0@ 
12, For the public buildings, as per bill, 103,047 40 
13. Miscellanies, viz: 
For the purchase of books for the libra- 
ry of congress, 3,000 0@ 
For compensation to and assistant to 
the librarian, 400 00. 
For increase of salary to postmaster- 
general, 2,000 
For compensation to additional 
clerks in the department, 18,406 
For compensation to reporter 
to supreme court, 1,000 
; 21,400 06 
For compensation to commissioners and 
clerk, constituting the commission to 
adjust claims under the first article of 
the treaty of Ghent, 10,500 0D 
For establishing an arsenal at Agusta, in 
Maine, 15,000 00 
For improving the navigation of the Ohio 
river, 30,000 00 
For the preservation and repair of the 
Cumberland road, 50,000 06 
For opening and repairing the king’s road, 
in Florida, 11,000 00 
For completing the road from Pensacola 
to St. Augustine. 5,000 00 
For completing the road from Colerain to 
Tampa bay, Florida. 6,000 06 
For completing the road from a point op- 
osite Memphis, ‘Tennessee, to Little 
tock, Arknsas, 9,065 00 
For opening aroad from Fort Smith, on 
Arkansas river, to Fort Towson, on Red 
river, and thence towards Nachitoches, 12,000 00 
For laying out a road from Detroit to Sa- 
aw bay, and a road from Detroit to 
Fort Gratiot, outlet of Lake Huron, 1,500 00 
For connecting the Detroit and river Rai- 
sin with the Maumee and Sandusky 
roads, 12,000 O0@ 
For opening and constructing the Detroit 
and Chicago road, 20,000 00 
For the relief of the indigent sufferers by 
the fire at Alexandria, 20,000 00 
$206,865 Ov 
14 Private bills, viz: 
For the relief of Isaac Ricker, $100 00 
Thomas Douty, 19 96 


Jos. Jeans’ Segeynteetyes, 175 00 


Pedro Miranc 
Benjamin Woodworth, 


a, 


203 63 
544 49 


J. W. Bingey, representa- 


tive of Alex’r. Loung, 
Jacob Butler, 
James May, 
Edward Lee, 
Daniel Fielding, 
John MeCartney, 
William Mendenhall, 
Warner Wing, 
Francis King, assignee 
William King, 


Noah Noble, of Indiana, 
B. J. V. Valkenburgh, 


Haley and Harris, 
Joseph Dunbar, 


1,150 98 
172 44 
467 62 

2,812 50 
120 50 
200 00 


85 50 
1,000 00 


of 


519 00 


152 00 
597 24 
2,000 06 
500 00 


For compensation to Peter Hagner, 3d auditor, 1,000 00 


RECAPITULATION. 
1. For-support of government for the year 
- 1897, $1 
2. For the mititary service of the U, States, 
for the year 1827, . 
3. For fortifications of the United States, for 
the year 1827, 
t. Lor barracks, store-houses, hospitals, &e- 


SS ounnetenennnntiinennnesimemnedl 


$11,820 86 


,718,837 04 


2,971,360 99 


505,000 00 
45,352 51 
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5, For the Indian department, for the year ALABAMA. 
1897, 174,047 59 Exports from Mobile— 
§. For carrying into effect treaties made with To foreign ports 38,495 
sundry tribes of Indians, 186,868 18 | Coastwise 34,857 
7. For the support of thenavy of the United 4 On hand at Mobile 423 
States, for the year 1827, 3,185,743 53 73,775 
3. For the gradual improvement of the na- Export from Blakely — 426 
vy of the United States, 500,000 00 74,201| 58,796 
9, For building light-houses and beacons, The crop of the north 
placing buoys, &e. 41,204 40 | part of the state is includ- 
10. For improving harbours, building piers, ed in the export from N. 
&e. 82,176 45 | Orleans 
41. For the payment of the revolutionary GEORGIA. 
and other eal of the U. States, 1,572,240 00 | Exports, foreign and 
12. For the public buildings, and for other coastwise— 
objects, 103,047 40 | Uplands ~ . == $184,238 
15. Miscellancots, 206,865 00 | Sea-Islands —_ 6,354 
14. Private 11,820 86 | On hand in Savannah and 
: Augusta—not known —_ oan 
$11,315,568 95 P ee a a 190,592 138,008 
Note.—Appropriations were also made in the follow- It is understood that a ’ 
ing bills, but as the amounts cannot be ascertained until | considerable quantity re- 
the accounts are adjusted, they are necessarily omitted in | mains in the interior in 
the above estimate. the hands of the planters. ; 
An act to refund certain duties paid on vessels belong- SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ing to citizens of Hamburg, and their cargoes. Exports, foreign and 
An act authorizing the payment of interest to the state coastwise— 
of Pennsylvania. Uplands 164,543 | 
An act for the relief of the representatives of John Ker- { Sea-Islands 12,647 
lin, deceased. On hand mans: 
An act for the relief of Richard W.-Steele. Deduct— ——— 177,190) 
An act for the relief of Edward R. Gibson, and Wm. | Amountree’dfrom Geor- 
~H. Simmons, and them clerks. gia, and included in the 
An act for the relief of Thomas C, Withers. exports of that state | 44,412 
An act for the relief of Henry M. Breckenridge. Ree’d from N. Carolina 
An act for the relief of William Morrison. through— 
Am oct for the relief of the representatives of Kendall | Wilmington about 800 
and Butterfield. Cheraw do. | 10,000 
An act for the relief of James W. Lent, Jr. Camden & Columbia do. | 10,000 
An act for the relief of lieut. Isaac McKeever. 65,212)111,978) 97,000 
An act for the relief of Von Kapff & Brune. No positive data could 
An act for the relief of John Abraham Willink. be obtained in regard to 
An act for the relief of J. Ballastier & Co. Peter Har- | the quantities from North 
mony and William W. Russell. Carolina, but the esti- 
mates are believed to be 
with bounds. 
COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. N. CAROLINA & VIRGINIA. 
Statement and total amount of the cotton crop of the U.|, [teed at N. Y. from— 
States, for the year ending Oct, 1st, 1820. Wilmington 9,562 
[From the New York Shipping and Commercial List.] Newbern 5,107 
ara ___. | Washington 3,578 
Same | Plymouth 2,578 
Bales.| Total. | Period | Edenton 2,086 
NEW ORLEANS. 1825. | Murfreesborough 775 
Received from— - { Swansboreugh 416 
Louisiana and Mississippi} — [143,124 — [124,630 | Windsor 532 
‘Tennessee and N. Alab. — | 96,5745 — | 68,895 | 24,654 
Mobile —- 2,685} — 7,615 | Ree’d at Cheraw, Cam- ; 
Across the lake — 7,512) — 4,998 | den,and Columbia, and 
Arkansas — 1,002} — 403 | deducted from the 8. 
Vlorida _ _ 1,076, — 226} Carolina export — | 20,000 
Missouri — 10, — 26 | Shipped from Wilming- 
On hand Ist Oct. 1825 — 3,737) — 1,501 |} ton—to Charleston 800 
- - to Europe & elsewhere} 2,000 
Deduct— 255,720 28,294 - 2,800) 
Received from Mobile 2,685 Export from Petersburg 
do. do. Florida 1,076 To foreign ports 21,000 
Which is included in the Coastwise 14,446 
crops of those places |- 3,761) — 7,841 | On hand in Petersburg 2,100 
- -| 37,546 
FLORIDA. 251,959|2)0,453 | Export from Richmond, 
_ Received at— Norfolk, &c. — 3,500) 
New Orleans _ 1,076 - 88,489) 72,000 
New York —_ 1,141 
On hand at Pensacola — 600 Total crop of the United States 720,027 560,249 
2,817; 3,000 Crop of last year 560,249 
The whole crop of W. a 
Fiorida is estimated at 7 Increase liso 778 
‘0 8,000 bales. ‘he re- ; 


ivinder, therefore, must 
have found its way to the 
neighboring places,and is 
tnewuded in their exports, 





| 




















The great transition from the high prices of 1825, to the 
comparatively low rates of 1826, itis presumed, has tended 
to keep the article back; and the quantity withheld from 
- an »* +y } 2 +77 : . > € nh *» ‘ we! 

he market, in the interior, and in the hands of the planters 
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jn some of the cotton growing states, is probably much lar- 
ger than it was last year—but as we have no satisfactory 
data on which to found an estimate, our readers are left to 
their own conclusions. . 


COTTON TRADE. 


From the New-York shipping and commercial list. 

We have been favoured by a commercial friend, with 
the perusal of a circular received by the last packet from 
Liverpool, containing much valuable information relative 
to the most important staple of our country, and from 
which we abstract the following: 


‘ SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION. 
The import of cotton into Great Britain, in 1826, bales. 
was ; 580,381 





Stock on hand 31st Dec. 1825, 415,959 
Makes the supply in 1826, 996,340 
Deduct stock on hand, 31 Dee. 1826, 342,209 
Do. export in 1826, 102,688 
444,897 








Taken from the ports for home consumption, in 





1826, 551,443 
Average consumption per weck in 1826, 10,605 
Do. do. do. do. 1825, 10,912 
Do. do. do. do. 1824, 12,181 
Consumption of American cotton 
per week, 1826, 7,296 
Do. do. do. do. 1825, 6,260 
Do. do. do. ~ do. 1824, 7,593 
IMPORTS 
Of the last seven years. 
American. Brazil. All other. 
1820 bales. 303,964 177,677 89,934 
1821 do. 300,719 121,100 68,559 
{822 do. 323,888 143,880 59,954 
1825 do. 448,307 148,511 71,589 
1824 do. 282,409 142,644 115,521 
1825 do. 425,248 193,942 203,739 
1826 do. 394,637 56,249 129,395 
CONSUMPTION 
Of the last seven years. 
American, Brazil All other. 
1820 bales. 246,318 142,240 99 243 
1821 do. 273,329 123,233 89,311 
1822 do. $11,434 138,765 92,043 
1825 do. $48,507 140,737 79,460 
R24 do. 394,843 155,557 $3,127 
1825 do. $25,540 119,442 122.508 
1826 do. 379,377 71,239 100,827 


STOCKS 
Remaining in the ports at the close of each of the last 
seven years, 


. American. Brazil. All other. 
{820 _ bales. 79,360 68,351 259,050 
1821 do. 96,350 54,580 203,890 
1822 do. 97 854 52,808 136,018 
1823 do. 199,660 66,170 115,300 
1824. do. 63,950 46,190 125,220 
1825 do. 131,458 108,580 175,911 
L826 do. 118,521 66,688 156,990 


The decrease from Brazil, in a great degree, arises 
from the deficiency ofthe crop of 1825; and the low price 
in Europe has, no doubt, been the cause of a part of that 
crop remaining in the country, The growth of 1826 is 
represented to be a very abundant one and of good quality, 
and a large supply may be expected from thence this 
year. The falling off m-the import from Egypt, we 
believe,is not from any inability to furnish greater sup- 
plies, but because the madequate price offers no encou- 
ragement; and it is believed that the paeha holds a consi- 
derable stock of both old and new cotton, ready for ship- 
ment whenever the markets of Europe offer an induce- 
ment. It is not expected that the import from the East 
Indies will be as large as the past year. The import from 
Vemarara and the West India islands, the last year, was 
smaller than for many years past, and an increase from 
thenee may be expected, 





ITEMS. 


_ Gen. Washington’s Works. The National Intel- 
ligencer states that Mr. Jared Sparks, editor of the 
North American Review, has made arrangements 
with judge Washington for publishing an entire edi- 
tion of ‘‘general Washington’s works,” to consist of 
his letters to the governor of Virginia during the 
French war, his state papers, official correspondence, 
both military and civil, and such of his private letters 
as may be deemed suited for publication; the whole 
to he comprised ina series of volumes, with notes 
and illustrations by the esteemed editor. 

Philadelphia Number of vessels and amount of 


tonnage, built at the port of Philadelphia during the 
year 1826. 


6 ships, 3,363 38-95 Tons. 
9 brigs, 1,817 83-95 
14 schooners, 674 51-95 
18 sloops, A417 56-95 
4 steamboats, 904 15-95 


51 vessels, 7,178 53-95 Tons. 


Tarring and feathering, as old as the crusades— 
During his stay in Normandy, Richard, (I. of Eng- 
land), made some singular Jaws for regulating the 
conduct of the Pilgrims in their passage by sea. He 
that drew his sword in anger should lose his head. 
Ifa man give another a blow, he was to be thrice im- 
mersed; an ounce of silver was the penalty for using 
opprobrious language. 4 thief was to have boiling 
puch and feathers put upon his head, and was to be set 
on shore at the first opportunity. Mill’s history of the 
Crusades. 

Troy, MW. ¥. The trade of this thrifty and beautiful 
city, during the last season, gave full employment w 
eighty sloops and schooners, measuring, on an average 
more than 75 tons each, besides tow-boatsand other trans- 
port boats, performing the business of 50 sloops 100 of tons 
each, in addition. The line of steam tow boats made 127 
passages to and from the city of New York, and the value 
of the property transported is supposed to have been 
$4,000,000, This business is increasmg. How great does 
the internal, or home trade, appear, when contrasted with 
the foreign! 

Mrs. Electa Whitmore, wife of Mr. Joseph Whitmore, 
merchant, living near the brick factory, in East Haddam, 
being in the 39th year of her age, is now the mother ot 
twelve daughters, all sprightly, active children, (two of 
whom are married and have families)—ail born at single 
births, and all alive—and never had a son. 





Snow. There fell at Poultney, Vermont, between the 
ist of Nov. 1826, and 25th Feb. 1827, cighty-nine inches of 
snow. ‘The greatest fall was on the 13th Jan.—~seven~ 
yeen inches. 


Rapid movement. The steam boat William Tell, lately 
made the voyage from Pittsburg to Cimcinnatti, 500 
miles, at the rate of thirteen miles per hour. 


Tobacco. Mr. Reuben N. Dorsey, of Anne Arundel 
county, sold this week, one hogshead at $30 per hundred. 
Three ofthe same crop sold in November last, at $22 50. 

The above are stated merely as remarkable eases of 
high prices to show what may be occasionally had for to- 
bacco of the very finest quality that ean be made. ‘With 
respect, however, to the general state of the market, it as 
tair to state, that a considerable quantity of the lowest 
grade has been sold within a few weeks for about four dol- 
lars—whilst little or nothing has been doing in tobacco o! 
middling qualities American Farmer of March 3. 


Iron. A valuable bed of iron ore has been discover- 
ed in the Gun Stock mountains, N.H.—100 Ibs. of ore 
yielded 75 Ibs. of best wrought iron. The mine is within 
nine miles of lake Winnipissiogee, and appcar's to be inex- 
haustible. 

Small fox. Ten children died in New York of this 
loathsome disease, in one week, in the latter end of Fe- 
bruary just passed. 
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